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pg sai@higers nt ‘reached London 
on Thursday from Constantinople is one more 
proof, if proof were needed, of the enormous mistake of 
our policy in the East. It was our present Premier, we 
believe, who invented the pleasant alliteration of “med- 
dling and muddling ” to characterise the proceedings: of 
the late Liberal Ministry. Never did a winged word 
return so completely on him who uttered it. No 
expression could be found in the English language which 
so exactly defines our course of proceeding during the 
last two years. We have meddled and muddled in 
Cyprus, meddled and muddled in Egypt, meddled and 
‘muddled in Afghanistan and Africa, and now we are 
again meddling and muddling in Constantinople. And 
“at the bottom of this last muddle is, of course, an inter- 
ference with the Mussulman religion, which we are no 
more inclined to leave alone than we are to let the Zulus 
worship their idols in peace. If England interferes when 
Mr. Koeller’s papers are impounded, how is it that Lord 
Dufferin does not expostulate with the Czar and break 
off diplomatic relations when the papers of dozens of 
innocent men are impounded and themselves cast into 
prison ? 









A FRESH cry has been raised in Russia. “Let 
England,” it is urged, “retire from Afghanistan again 
_and unite with Russia in maintaining its neutrality.” 
The cry is a good one so far as Russia is concerned, and 
is sure to please the disciples of Mr. Gladstone in regard 
to what the Novosti terms his policy of “absolute 
egotism,” but we greatly fear that the time is altogether 
past for such shallow remedies. For Afghanistan to be 
neutral it is. necessary first that it should possess a, Govern- 
ment sufficiently strong to remain indifferent to Russia, 
England, and’ Persia, and this we. know.is not to be 


found in the present condition of the coeilty: “Mote 
important still is it that Russia should remain passive 


within her borders ; but it is beyond ‘dispute that the 


Czar has never been more active in Asia than during the 
last few years, while at the present moment hostile forces 
are gathering to approach Afghanistan from Turkestan 
on the one side, and from the Caspian on the other. 
One would imagine from the cries that are raised by the 
Russian press and the Liberal organs in this country 
that England was the only aggressive Power in Asia, and 
that Russia was entirely passive. The real fact of the 
matter is, however, that, short of actual fighting, Russia 
is stirring in Central Asia with greater zeal and energy 
than we ourselves are, as England may some day find to 
her cost, when the veil is removed that now hides 
‘Turkestan and the Turcoman region from her gaze. 


CONSIDERING the amount of talk and argument which 
was expended upon the subject of a Public Prosecutor 
before Parliament could make up its mind that such a 
functionary was needed, it must be a subject of much 
congratulation to find that at last the office has actually 
been instituted, and the post filled by Mr. Maule, Q.C. 
The Director of Public Prosecutions, as it was deter- 
mined after some debate to call the new law officer, may 
not seem at first to be a very important personage, nor to 
enjoy any powers or privileges that are not already 
vested in the Attorney-General. The chief part of his 
functions is the right which the solicitors to the Treasury 
have long exercised, of taking up important or difficult 
cases and conducting them at the public expense ; and 
the only part of his duties which seems to be really new 
is that of taking up prosecutions which have been 
dropped, or have been instituted by persons who had the 


‘right to follow them up, but were too lazy or too timid or 


_too tender-hearted to do so. But where the offended 
person is willing to enter the lists in his own person, he is 
still at liberty to do so, ate Mr. Maule nor any of 
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his six subordinates will have any right or power to inter-.. 


fere with their conduct of the case. | It will be seen, 
therefore, that the innovation now about to come into 
working order will in no way remove the curious 
anomaly which has so long defaced our law—the notion 
that a private person is the proper avenger of a wrong 
inflicted upon society at large. It will still be in the 
power of stupid or ill-disposed persons to assume the 
véle of prosecutor, and by their bungling or dishonest 
management of the case to ensure the escape of the 
accused. It will still be competent to malicious indivi- 
duals of all classes to initiate vexatious and scandalous 
proceedings in the criminal courts for the purpose 
either of extorting money or of gratifying personal spite. 
These are matters which should obviously come, and will 
no doubt eventually come, under the cognisance and 
jurisdiction of the Public Prosecutor. In the meantime 
we are a very long way off from such a result; and our 
progress is for the time being barred by the old familiar 
bugbear of expense. But the Act is in its essence and 
con fessedly only tentative ; it may be replaced by one of 
wider scope. We could have wished that this first step 
‘had been a little bolder, but will not be so presumptuous 
as to look a gift horse in the mouth, or expect from Mr. 
Maule all the energy and usefulness of a Procureur- 
Général. 


Our readers will recollect that we have been rather 
sceptical about the genuineness of the late attempt on 
the Emperor of Russia. Our scepticism is singularly 
confirmed by a telegram from Moscow in Wednesday’s 
Daily News, by which the public was informed that the 
police officer in charge of the district where the alleged 
attack occurred had been “severely reprimanded,” and 
would be at once “dismissed if such a thing occurred again.” 
To those who know anything of Russia, and of the 
expeditious methods usually adopted in that country to 
suppress officials who have been guilty of even the 
smallest neglect of what is considered duty, particularly 
'when that duty concerns the safety of their Sovereign, 
this telegram must appear simply ludicrous. We can 
hardly be wrong ‘in supposing that the police inspector 
in question will be quietly rewarded in some tangible 
form, while the probability that such an attempt should 
occur again in his district (unless, indeed, by superior 
‘ordérs) is: certainly rather remote, and the poor man need 
scarcely be afraid of this awful threat. 240 0 cau 


THE preparations for a renewal of the Turcoman 
campaign in the spring are proceeding with unabated 
vigour. The Russians occupy the Turcoman region 
as far as Douzoloum, at the junction of the Sumbar 
and Atrek rivers, where five hundred men have been 
located in a fort. Between this point and Tchikishlar 
are the forts of Tchat and Bayat Hodji, each furnished 
with garrisons sufficient to keep open the line of commu- 
nication, Tergoukasoff himself is at Tchikishlar, and 
will scarcely be able to do anything except land supplies 
till dry weather sets.in. As a rule the winter rains in 
the Transcaspian region cease in February, and the 
desert is then covered for several weeks with thick 
grass, affording abundant forage for horses. Later 
on the summer sun burns the vegetation off the 
ground, and from June to September the region from 
Tchikishlar to the Akhal Tekke oasis is bare of food 
for man and beast. Should Tergoukasoff carry out 
his present. plans he may be expected to march up 
the country the first week in March. The great error 
of the last campaign was that the troops were landed 
before the requisite supplies at the unhealthy port of 
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Tchikishlar,- and. whilst waiting 

transport suffered immense losses f kness- a 
disease. General Tergoukasoff is ay experienced an 2 
officer to fall into a similar error, and it may edness, | 
therefore, that within a fortnight after the departure — 
of the troops from Baku we shall hear of their advance 
up the valley of the Atrek. 4 






THE opinion we have expressed from time to time 
that Persia is still favourabiy inclined towards Russia 
is confirmed afresh by reports which have reached us _ 
from the Caucasus. The Shah, it is stated, has re- 


/ peatedly assured M. Zinovieff of late of his friendly 


feeling towards the Emperor, and has expressed his 
regret that Russia did not accept the offer he made 
last spring that his forces should co-operate with those 


‘of General Lazareff. His Majesty has also displayed 


his pro-Russian proclivities before the Austrian military 
officers at Teheran in such an ostentatious manner 


that the latter, thinking . themselves _ slighted, have | sd 
threatened to resign. Colonel Shanovsky, the chief 


of the Austrian military mission, has received no mark 
of royal favour since his arrival in Persia, while each 
of the members of the Russian military mission has 
received the decoration of the Lion and the Sun, and 
their chief, Colonel Domontovitch, has been honoured 
with a gold sabre enriched with diamonds. Both 
Russians and Austrians are making rapid progress in 
training the Persian levies, and although the number 
under their control barely exceeds 2000 troops, it is 


expected that many of these, when thoroughly drilled, 
will be able to impart their instruction to others. The 


favourite officer of the Shah is General Andrini, one of — 
Garibaldi’s volunteers, and at present commander of — 
the Persian artillery. 


We learn from St. Petersburg that on the 25th 
December the Admiralty Council finally decided to 
accept, with alteration, the project of Admiral Tchikat- 
cheff for reforming the Russian fleet, the Grand Duke 
Constantine himself voting in favour of the ‘scheme. 
The alterations, it is added, were of an extensive 
character, so much so as to diminish to three’and a 
half million roubles the ten million roubles a _ 
which the Admiral affirmed would be saved ‘by the 
acceptance of his plan in its entirety. 


BaRON OFFENBERG, Governor of the Russian. pro- 
vince of the Amour, has arrived at St. Petersburg to be 
instructed by the Government in regard to the colonisa- 
tion of Pacific Siberia and the construction of a military 
road from Vladivostock to Lake Baikal. 


Our Simla correspondent gives us, for what it may 
prove worth, the following sketch in outline of the pro- 
jected resettlement of Afghanistan, as Lord Lytton would 
like to have it carried out :—“ Candahar to remain in 
British possession permanently. Cabul to be held by a 
strong garrison pending the pacification of the country. 
The road thence to Peshawur to be secured by a string 
of fortified posts. All the great tribes to exercise full 
governing powers within their respective territories, the 
chiefs being only held responsible for leaving their 
neighbours alone, The smaller tribes to be amal- 
gamated with, the larger ones for this purpose. 
All tolls on migratory traders to be fixed by the 
Indian Government, the proceeds, however, going 
to the tribes in whose territories the tolls are authorised. 
to be levied. The great chiefs to assemble for delibe- 
rative purposes at the seat of supreme government when- 
ever called upon to do so by the Viceroy. In the event 
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of Afghanistan being threatened with invasion from the 
north, each tribe to furnish a contingent of properly armed 
soldiers, in proportion fo its numbers. Should the 
people generally, and especially the influential classes, 
show any strong inclination to have the vacant throne 
filled, the chiefs to determine among themselves as to the 
fittest occupant. The Ameer would, however, have to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of ‘India, and be responsible 
to its Government for the proper administration of his 
territories, the chiefs being similarly responsible to him.” 


“ Uneasy lies the head which wears a crown ” is not 
a particularly new quotation. But its truth has scarcely 
ever been so thoroughly and unpleasantly illustrated as 
during the past few years. Attempts on the life of 
Sovereigns are now matters of almost every-day 
occurrence. Poor King Alfonso is, we think, not un- 
likely to follow the example of Amadeo, and retire into 
the dignified and safe position of a Sovereign who 
resigns because he has not given his employers satis. 
faction. 





Our clever contemporary the Pall Mall Gazette has 
for once made a mistake, and right glad we are to record 
it, for the journal in question is so given to putting all 
the world straight that folks are beginning to become 
weary of overmuch righteousness. In its issue of Thurs- 
day evening last the Pall Mail gravely stated that the 
5th Fusiliers and a detachment of Zoyal Gunners had 
left Chatham for India. We have searched the Army 
List in vain, for no trace of such a corps as the Royal 
Gunners is to be found. There certainly is a corps 
called the Royal Artillery, and sometimes, in mess-room 
slang, a Royal Artilleryman is called a “ gunner.” Possibly 
a confused recollection of these facts, together with a 
slender knowledge of things military, has mi sled our 
usually so accurate contemporary. 


A CIRCULAR note recently issued by the Japanese 
Government to its representatives abroad deserves one 
of the foremost places among the curiosities of diplo- 
matic literature. There was never probably any docu- 
ment penned which would so readily serve as “ a frightful 
example” to all Governments wishing to avoid the 
paths of economic heresy. It appears that Japan no 
longer likes Free Trade; that this dislike became chronic 
in or about “the fourth year of Meiji,” that is, 1872, 
when notice of a revision of its commercial treaties was 
given ; and that no efforts are now to be spared to 
“regain those sovereign rights over trade regulations and 
customs revenues” which the Japanese Government 
believes it signed away by the Convention of 1866. 
The reasons given in the circular for this reactionary 
economic policy are of the most naive kind. Japan 
has, perhaps as a mark of its progress towards 
civilisation, indulged in an extravagance only to be 
equalled by some of the economic Governments of 
Europe, and now finds itself obliged to impose 
new taxes upon a population already overtaxed. 
The circular does not admit that the Japanese Govern- 
ment desires heavier import duties ; it puts the case with 
a shrewdness which the politicians of Europe should 
emulate. It complains that in 1866, when it knew very 
little of the treaties between Western nations, it was 
unwisely led into “agreements which limit very con- 
siderably its powers of imposing new tariffs.” In the 
meantime its expenses have greatly increased, direct 
taxes are very heavy, and unless it be released from these 
treaties, the people will, in opposition to their Govern- 
ment, see that the new taxes are “the result of foreign 
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interference with their revenue system,” and thus be led 
to discard the principles of Adam Smith ‘for ever. By 
“ adjusting its tariff and regulating its trade” the Japanese 
Government believes it cai maintain internal satisfaction 
and peace ; and to secure a revision of the treaties for 
this guileless purpose it offers to abolish the duties upon 
exports and “to open one or two new ports to foreign 
commerce and residence.” Thus Lord Bateman and the 
Protectionists have another ally. 


WILL the relatives of those passengers who were killed 
in the Tay Bridge accident have a claim for damages 
against the railway company to which the bridge be. 
longed ; and if so, will it be a claim for compensation in 
respect to personal injury, or only for the loss of the 
luggage which perished with the train? As far as the 
minor question of damage to property is concerned, the 
liability of railway companies as common carriers appears 
to be under the English law somewhat more extensive 
than it is in the other case. They are understood to stipu- 
late by their contract when they take charge of the goods, 
that they will deliver them safely at all hazards, excepting 
only “ the act of God and the King’s enemies.” We have 
nothing to do in the present case with the King’s 
enemies; but it is, perhaps, a question whether the 
tempest of Sunday night may not be regarded by some 
persons as amounting to an “act of God.” The legal 
definition of this term as most recently laid down by the 
English Courts is that the v.s major, in order to justify 
such an expression, must be one which no person could 
reasonably expect to occur. It would be difficult to 
argue that it was unreasonable io expect a severe gale on 
Sunday evening, more especially when it is remembered 
that during the whole afternoon the wind had been blow- 
ing with great and increasing force. As to the question 
of personal damages, it would, if the case were to be 
decided. in England, be necessary to prove some act of 
negligence, either in building a bridge which was not 
capable of weathering a.storm with a train passing over 
it, or in signalling on the train at a time when the bridge 
could not be expected to bear such a strain. The 
certificate of the Board of Trade might or might not 
be held to save the company against all reproach under 
the first heading, but it would be more difficult to escape 
the latter and more obvious ground of impeachment. 
Whether the Scotch law corresponds in its main principles 
with that of our owncourts we will not now pretend to say. 
But it would be unfortunate if a disaster of such magni- 
tude should be allowed to pass without ascertaining 
clearly how far railway companies, whether north or 
south of the Tweed, are liable for the effect. 


WE learn. from Tiflis that a few days ago Colonel 
Ferdinand Scheimel, of the Austrian Army, passed 
through there on his way to Teheran to join the 
Austrian military mission that is. engaged in organising 
the infantry of the Persian Army. 


WE hear that towards the end of January will be 
opened the railway-bridge across the Volga, connecting 
the Orenburg line with the Russian system. The under- 
taking has been in hand a number of years, and its com- 
pletion possesses political significance, inasmuch as there 
will now exist uninterrupted communication by rail from 
St. Petersburg to the Asiatic frontier, 1500 miles distant. 


It is perhaps difficult to say anything very new on the 
subject of arsenical poisoning by wall-paper and the like 
—a species of self-inflicted martyrdom to which society 
appears to have deliberately devoted itself. Mr. Henry 
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Carr, C.E., is nevertheless entitled to some credit for 
having once more advanced to the charge against this 
old-established bugbear ; and his pamphlet will at least 
serve to keep alive the matter as a topic for conversation 
and debate. Probably the most attractive part of his 
essay will be found to consist of the “cases” by which 
he proves again, what has been often proved before, that 
clothes and ornaments, curtains and carpets, as well as 
wall-papers, are all liable to be made of poisonous 
materials, and to “throw off finely-divided particles, 
which are diffused through the air and exert alarming 
influence upon the general health.” The symptoms 
produced in different patients of these unpleasant in- 
fluences are of the most varied description, and almost 
incline the reader to expect at the end of the volume 
some mention of a new patent specific by which a cure 
may be cheaply and infallibly effected. Let us hasten to 
say that no such sequel follows, and that the only 
remedies suggested are of a very different sort. Asan 
example of the anecdotes by which Mr. Carr supports 
his theory may be mentioned the case of a lady who 
“suffered for some time from a mysterious magenta 
colouration of the skin of her head.” It was only after 
“considerable inquiry and much speculation ” that the 
mystery was solved, and the symptoms traced to a bunch 
of dark-coloured dyed grasses worn habitually in the 
lady’s cap. Why a lady should wear dyed grasses in 
her cap except when personating Undine or Ophelia at 
a fancy ball it does not seem easy to say. But neither 
is it easy to perceive why a gentleman should buy green 
wall-papers for his children’s day and night nurseries, 
and then accurately note the painful stages by which 
they declined from good health into a miserable state of 
disease, when any person possessed of the most ordinary 
modicum of common sense would have told him what 
was amiss. Gentlemen, and even ladies, may be 
pardoned for hanging their own rooms with green 
paper, if they feel disposed for any reason to subject 
themselves to a severe penance. But it is rather hard, 
now that the properties of such papers are perfectly 
well known, that they should put it up in their children’s 
rooms while they keep clear of it themselves. With 
regard to the practical remedies suggested in the 
pamphlet, they are stated under three headings — first, 
a law making the seller of poisonous fabrics punishable 
whether illness is produced or not; secondly, the 
adoption by purchasers of a practice of demanding 
written guarantees against poison; thirdly, an appeal 
to the courts of law, which even as the law now stands 
would, in Dr. Chambers’ opinion, award special damages 
for the injury suffered. 


Tue impartiality of our public committees has hitherto 
been a national boast, and when in a recent case a foolish 
attempt was made to influence a member of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee by a “pecuniary consideration,” a 
storm of indignation fell upon the silly authors of the 
abortive attempt, and they were forthwith sentenced by 
an outraged House of Commons to durance vile. This 
impartial spirit apparently does not influence depart- 
mental inquiries, for two of the members of the com- 
mittee which has recently been reorganising the Admiralty 
and the Dockyards have been rewarded by snug berths— 
Mr, R. G. C, Hamilton having been appointed to the post 
of Accountant-General of the Navy with £1200 a year, 
and Mr. E. N. Swainson that of Assistant-Secretary with 
#00 a year. Such appointments, to say the least of 
it, have an “ugly look,” and Mr. W. H. Smith will find 
some difficulty in persuading his constituents and the 
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House of Commons that his reorganisation of the N 
Department is free from all suspicion of jobbery. 


Tue trained cormorants which may be seen exercising 
their art daily in the seal tank at the Westminster 
Aquarium, afford a curious example of the ingenuity of 
man in establishing his mastery over the fowls of the 
air. ‘These creatures, as soon as they are allowed a free 
passage to the water, take a sort of header into it, and 
then give their heads an additional plunge or two as if 
to clear their sight, After sailing about for a few seconds 
one of these suddenly lowers his head, stretches out his 
long neck straight in front of him, and then starts at a 
great pace like a torpedo through the water in pursuit of 
a fish which is often full fifteen feet off. ‘The victim, 
although he might be supposed capable of swimming 
much faster than his pursuers, and of “doubling” far 
more adroitly, is generally secured with the greatest 
apparent ease. Every one of his movements is foreseen 
by the keen eye of the cormorant, and anticipated by 
an alteration in his course or a motion of the long neck. 
The stroke once made is unerring, and the fish after 
being brought to the surface is ‘“ chucked” skilfully 
down the throat of the captor, which, however, it can only 
descend as far as a certain point, where the neck is 
encircled bya strap or band previously put on by the 
trainer. The gentleman who has lent these cormorants 
has also sent half-a-dozen “ passage” and “haggard” 
peregrines, which are now passing through their inter- 
mediate stage in the process of being ‘‘ reclaimed.” 








GENTLEMEN who are thinking of entering into agree- 
ments for the occupation of flats or offices, or, indeed, of 
any integral portions of large houses, will do well to 
consider how far they are likely to be mulcted for their 
rashness in the payment of local rates. During the last 
few weeks two notable cases have come before the London 
tribunals, in which the occupiers of small parts of houses 
in the City have been sued for the rates leviable in 
respect of the whole of those buildings. The evidence 
which was produced at these trials showed that the 
persons charged with collecting the rents proceed upon 
a system which is decidedly more satisfactory to the 
ratepayers as a body than to individual citizens in their 
private capacity. As soon as the amount of the rate is 
settled, the collector proceeds to extort it from the princi- 
pal lessee or occupier of the building, who in his turn 
collects the several quota from his under-tenants or co- 
occupants. But if from any cause this principal person 
is not forthcoming, or cannot conveniently be com- 
pelled to pay, the collector then makes a raid 
upon some one or more of the other occupiers, 
and in case of recalcitrancy hauls them incontinently 
before one of the petty tribunals. Vainly they protest 
that they have already paid their share of the impost in 
the form of rent to their immediate landlord. The 
collector replies that the rate has to be levied, and if 
it cannot be got from one occupier another must be 
The alderman before whom the last 
of these cases came was surprised, as well he might 
be, with the state of the law as alleged by the rating 
authorities, and after premising that the Rating Act was 
being applied in a way which was not intended by its 
authors, refused to make any order at all against the tenant 
who had been sued. The incident is only one out of 
several which might be quoted to show that the laws of 
rating are in the first place the reverse of satisfactory, and’ 
in the second place that they are occasionally adminis- 
tered, in a way which no person not being a parish 
authority can either understand or approve. 
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“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —SwiF 
LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 3, 188o. 


* 
AFGHANISTAN. 


OR the first time for many years it has happened 
that an English General has been able thoroughly 

to ascertain the movements of the enemy. ‘The natural 
result has been a brilliant success for our arms, During 
the campaigns in Africa and Afghanistan. the valour of 
the British soldier has with one shameful exception shone 
with undimmed lustre ; but the prudence of the British 
Generals has been so sadly at fault that the gallantry of 
the army has not always been able to redeem the 
blunders of its commanders. So well, however, was 
General Roberts served by his spies and his intelligence 
department that he not only knew the day and hour at 
which an attack would be made on the entrenched camp 
at Sherpur, but even the signal by which the commence- 
ment of the attack was to be directed. That seven 
thousand men in a fortified position, well supplied with 
artillery and ammunition, should have been able to beat 
off the assault of twice or thrice as many Afghans without 
any great difficulty is indeed no more than was to be 
‘expected ; but no little credit is due to the General com- 
manding for having, in the short time at his disposal, 
made this position little short of impregnable. The can- 
tonments are scarcely what they have been described in 
the papers, a rectangle ; they are more like a long drawn 
parallelogram, of which one longer and one shorter side 
were sufficiently fortified when our troops first occupied 
them, while the west front, also a shorter side, was com- 
paratively, and the rear entirely, unprotected—nay, more, 
commanded by the heights. In a very few days the 
latter were strongly entrenched and connected with the 
plain, so that there was no possibility of the cantonments 
being commanded by the enemy’s guns, and a few more 
days sufficed to execute the necessary earthworks on the 
west side, a gap being left for the cavalry. The heavy 
snow has, according to the latest accounts, prevented the 
latter being so useful as was anticipated, and the pursuit 
of the enemy has been necessarily checked bythe elements. 
This we cannot entirely regret. It is pretty safe to pursue 
with cavalry the detached bodies of a modern European 
army, for such an army does not disperse at all unless 
entirely demoralised ; but in Afghanistan the case is very 
different. The result of partial pursuits in various direc- 
tions after partial successes, not many days ago, was that 
Roberts found great difficulty in concentrating his forces 
and avoiding destruction in detail. It is not quite im- 
possible that the enemy may still be pursuing similar 
tactics, and what makes the hypothesis the more probable 
is the very moderate persistence shown in the attack. 
Almost at the first repulse the enémy dispersed. It is 
therefore within the bounds of credibility that the mot 
@’ordre was, to attack and, if possible, carry the British 
position ; but that failing the success of the first assault, 
the army was to disperse into the various villages, small 
bodies luring on still smaller bodies of English in pursuit, 
We do not, of course, state this to have been the case, 
but from the precedents of Afghan warfare the suggestion 
appears plausible, and the information that the enemy has 
been pursued into Kohistan should be accepted for the 
present without any undue exultation. We are glad 
that this pursuit has not been pushed beyond the Pun- 
sheer river, as otherwise we might have lost, not, indeed, 
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the whole army, as might have beeh feared a fortnight 
ago, but one or more cavalry regiments and many brave 
men, whom we could ill spare at any time, but less than 
ever towards the end of a war which has been as fruitful 
of disappointments as it has been protracted and weari- 
some, 

It may now not be out of place to say a few words on 
the subject of the Press regulations from a point of view 
we have not yet seen touched. The exclusion of special 
correspondents from the army has been condemned on 
various grounds, of which the principal ones have always 
been that the Generals should know that they have critics 
in the camp, who will write home true and impartial. 
accounts, and that English people have a right to be- 
informed, in the fullest and most accurate manner, of the 
movements and welfare of our troops. But there is a. 
still further advantage in the presence of correspondents 
which we think has not been mentioned. It is that the 
“specials” of the large London dailies perform, in fact, . 
without any expense to the State, the functions of a very 
able Intelligence Department. They are men highly. 
paid, and well used to the most stirring scenes of war in 
different countries. The sums placed at their disposal 
enable them to hire numerous followers, and to keep 
plenty of horses. The duty of the former is to bring 
news, and.that of the “Special Correspondent,” in re- 
turn for the money he costs and the confidence placed 
in him, is to keep his paper supplied with plenty of 
“ copy.” At a period of inactivity, therefore, when there 
is little to chronicle of the doings of the Army, the cor- 
respondent will be scouring the country, not only him- 
self, but with a number of retainers. The latter he will 
send about in variou$ directions, often to places where: - 
no Englishman would venture to go, in search of news ; 
and these men will frequently bring back information which. . 
no officer could obtain. The intelligence thus procured . 
by a lavish use of gold and by continuous activity (which, . 
to the “special,” is the first condition of success), is, in 
every case, at once communicated to the General com- 
manding, or such of it, at any rate, as is considered im-~ 
portant enough. No General could afford to neglect 
what is thus brought in, even if only bazaar gossip. Two.. 
or more “specials” acting in rivalry will display an 
amount of energy little short of incredible, and it is easy. 
for a commander to check the accuracy of their informa- 
tion by comparing the accounts he receives from various 
competitors. It is not too much to assert that, ifour autho- - 
rities had not, in pure gaiety of heart, excluded news-. 
paper correspondents from Cabul, the threatened rising . 
would have been well-known at British headquarters, and. 
the tactics ofthe Afghans three weeks ago have been as 
easily defeated as their attack on Sherpur. But the 
Indian Government gratuitously deprived itself of a most 
useful branch of the Intelligence Department, which was 
costing them nothing at all, with the result of our losing 
many lives and much prestige, and of shaking our in- 
fluence on the Ghilzais and other hill-tribes so com, 
pletely that it is very unlikely that they will leave us 
alone for some months to come. 


ety 





HAWARDEN AND EXETER. 


ERY rarely has a more striking contrast been 

presented between two ways of attacking political 
subjects than that which was exhibited by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s birthday speech last Monday and the address of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the Exeter licensed 
victuallers on Tuesday. It may be said that the 
difference of subjects sufficiently explains the difference 
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of the treatment ; but to say this would be to miss the 
point of the comparison. Had the two speakers changed 
subjects, the difference would, in all probability, have 
been equally marked. The Exeter address was the 
address of a. man who is nothing if not practical, who, 
indeed, carries practicability to its utmost permissive 
limit. Some of us may think that this very English 
quality was on this particular occasion displayed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in a somewhat unnecessary 
degree. The curious acceptance of that very anoma- 
lous being, the British licensed victualler, as the only 
possible or conceivable candidate for the position of dis- 
tributor of spirit uous liquors, was intensely characteristic 
both of the speaker and his countrymen. But if the 
example was not altogether a happy one, the general prin- 
ciple was fairly calculated to inspire confidence. In Sir 
Stafford Northcote we may not have a brilliant states- 
man, or even a particularly high minded statesman ; but 
we have at any rate a man who is “safe.” A good deal 
of rather cheap wit has been expended upon this 
characteristic of safeness. But it may be said, without 
fear of contradiction, that it is a quality which has its 

merits in a leader of men as well as in a driver of horses. 
Nothing, on the other hand, could better show the radical 
unsafeness which is Mr. Gladstone’s greatest fault than 
his utterances on Monday. There was not the slightest 
need for him to have touched on debated political mat- 
ters at all. It was understood that the presentation was 
made specially by one political party, but that it was to a 
great extent sy mpathised with by political opponents. The 
address itself with great good taste rather alluded to than 
definitely specified the burning questions of the hour, and 
Mr. Gladstone had an excellent opportunity of showing 
that he was not the victim of monomania, which some of 
his enemies would make him out. It was all in vain, 
With a lame preface of apology he plunged at once into 
the old subject, and having, as a wicked definition has it, 
“ splashed about for a certain time,” he ceased. So dis- 
agreeable was this, even to his supporters, that some of 
them have sought to discover evidences of “ geniality ” 
in the allusion to the goodness of the East Roumelian 
Constitution. Unfortunately, this allusion was simply 
introduced for the purpose of directing a hypothetical 
sneer at the House of Commons, which it would appear 
Mr. Gladstone hates even more than he hates the 
Government, This, and the still more extraordinary 
passage in which he expressed his inability to account for, 
though he could not deny, the existence of moral and 
intelligent pers ons who did not agree with him, gave the 
key-notes of the speech. We are quite sure that no one, 
Liberal cr Conservative, thought of the compliment paid 
to Mr. Gladstone on his birthday with other than kindly 
feelings. We are equally sure that after reading his 
speech no one but the blind adorers, whose mood is in- 
comprehensible to sane people, and the Party wire- 
pullers who see in Mr. Gladstone a powerful, if a some- 
what unmanageable, political force, can have felt anything 
but a mixture of sorrow, irritation, and amusement. 
That a man who has had the training of a long life in 
statesmanship should show himself so absolutely devoid 
of self-control and destitute of tact and taste as to speak 
thus on such an occasion is surprising enough. It is still 
more surprising that any should think of entrusting to 
such a man the destinies of a nation. 
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THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. — 


T would argue an extremely sanguine temperament 

to prophesy that the Ministry which has just 
assumed the seals of office at Paris will hold them for 
any considerable time. Men of middling talents have 
indeed before now formed €abinets, not only in France, 
but also in England, and have continued in power for 
some years. But they have only been able to do this 
if either the times through which they passed were 
prosperous and uneventful, or the opposition with which 
they had to contend was weak and pacific. Just now 
neither of these conditions is fulfilled on the other side 
of the Channel. The last Ministry fell not because its 
policy was repugnant to the majority of the electors—for, 
on the contrary, we suspect that the general lines on 
which M. Waddington’s views were based were more 
acceptable to the great body of the French people than 
those of any previous Cabinet—but simply because they 
were wanting in strength to enforce their views. Like 
our own Ministers, they allowed themselves to be 
drifted by various currents ; but, unlike our own, they 
had no compact majority to back them up guand méme, 
M. Waddington and his colleagues had not the courage 
of their opinions. M. Gambetta had abandoned his 
extreme Radical views in favour of a more moderate 
opportunism: the late Ministers wished to pursue a 
similar course without having the necessary strength to 
adhere to it, nor the homogenity required to resist con- 
stant attacks. They were much more Conservative 
at first than towards the end of their tenure of office; 
they allowed themselves, in fact, to be driven ever 
more rapidly towards the Pure Left. Thus they lost 
the confidence, if not the actual support, of their own 
moderate friends, while they were quite unable to gain 
over those extreme partisans and greedy place-hunters 
whose sole object has always been to obtain power and 
influence themselves. It can hardly be doubted that if, 
when the Autumn Session was opened, M. Waddington 
had made a firm declaration of his policy, and if he and 
his colleagues had had the courage to adhere to it, the 
possible loss of a division in the Chamber of Deputies 
would have been far outweighed by the large majority 
which Ministers would have obtained in the Senate 
and by the support of the most influential and most sen- 
sible portion of the electors. M. Waddington and his 
Cabinet cannot be charged with a desire to retain office 
at the price of humiliation. On the contrary, they have 
shown themselves throughout as honest as they were 
weak, and as disinterested as they were disunited. It 
might possibly have been better for the future of France 
if their desire to retain power had been keener, so as to 
infuse some little vigour and unity into their measures 
and their resistance to the incessant demands of the 
clamouring Radicals. But they have fallen as they 
deserved to fall, notwithstanding M. Waddington’s 
sterling honesty and his great talents as a diplomat 
and a Foreign Minister. They are replaced by a set 
of men whose opinions are, ad initio, considerably more 
advanced ; but among these men there is not one whose 
past career justifies the hope that he may become a 
leader. And unless a leader is found; unless a man 


appears strong enough to sway the numerous. discordant 
elements into which both Houses of the French Parlia- 
ment are divided, we cannot possibly consider the new 
Ministry anything more than a provisional one. Noone 
will expect that M. Cochery or M. de Freycinet will 
be able to gain the power once wielded by a Thiers 
and .a-Rouher, or even the less amount of influence 
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of a Dufaure and a Broglie. The standard of the Prime 
Minister has to all appearance depreciated with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. People are often in the habit of 
saying, “‘ There were giants in those days”; but in this 
case the days when they were giants are very recent 
indeed, and if the giants were not very tall they now 
seem to have been enormous in comparison to the 
dwarfs who have succeeded them. Of course, it is 
just possible that a new star. may arise, and that the 
man required to.conduct the government of the country 
with firmness in the path of a liberal but constitutional 
Republic may, without anyone knowing it, be included in 
the new list of Ministers. But we scarcely dare to hope 
for such good fortune, and if no genius be discovered 
among the members of the Cabinet, it is very safe to 
predict its rapid dissolution, Should this highly pro- 
bable event take place, there are but two alternatives, 
Either M. Gambetta himself, having calmly watched from 
the proud eminence of his Presidentia! chair the turbulent 
factions hurtling at each other, and breaking each other’s 
strength in vain efforts to obtain the mastery, will step 
down, a deus ex machinéd, and suddenly establish order 
where there was turbulence, and good government where 
there was jobbery ; or a still more advanced Cabinet will 
replace the present one, and France will be in the 
hands of the Extreme and Advanced Left ; in other 
words, of the Red Republic. Everyone interested in the 
future of our nearest neighbour and former ally—and 
this category includes all thinking Englishmen—vwill 
rejoice at the former alternative, and view the latter with 
apprehension. For even in France extreme opinions, 
particularly such as are openly expressed hy the Advanced 
Left, can have but a short and unsuccessful sway, and 
the more extreme are their opinions the more dangerous 
and the more destructive of Liberalism will the reaction 
prove. M. Gambetta has more than once shown such 
surpassing talents, he has deserved so well of..the 
Republic when the Republic was in the greatest danger, 
that we are loth to believe that he will continue to spin 
at the feet of Omphale and to spend his days in in- 
glorious repose when his country requires him. We can 
understand that he was not unwilling that people should 
see how incapable are all others of conducting the 
affairs of the State in the present position of parties ; by 
his abstention he has demonstrated, if proof were needed, 
that there is no one except himself who can cope with the 
crisis, But now that men of almost every party agree in 
a very low estimate of other statesmen, it is surely high 
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ill-fated train, for a rapid calculation showed that it was 
almost impossible, or at any rate in the last degree 
improbable, that the railway carriages were on this 
Sunday occupied by a larger number of persons than 
they were. constructed to hold. This would have been 
about 180, and even this estimate is, as it happily turns 
out, far above the actual number. Last week nearly 
two hundied lives were lost in the Borussia, and any of 
the colliery accidents which occur too frequently demand 
a greater number of victims. It is not therefore the loss 
of life, great as it is, which has impressed the popular 
imagination, but the manner in which this loss of life 
occurred, ‘Those who go down to the sea in ships” 
know that they are exposed to the dangers of wreck and 
collision, and though these dangers have diminished with 
the introduction of steam and the improvement in the 
construction of vessels, yet the ocean is treacherous, and 
even if every precaution were used and no expense spared 
—which' is unfortunately not always the case—a certain 
number of ‘casualties at sea would be absolutely un- 
avoidable. Miners, again, expose themselves wittingly 
to the dangers*of explosions and water in the bowels of 
the earth: in their case, also, many measures which 
would promote safety are neglected, but even were they 
all adopted, a very large residuum of risk would remain. 
No one goes on a long voyage without contemplating the 
possibilities of shipwreck ; none become miners without 
being aware that they carry their lives, with their safety- 
lamps, in their hands. But railway.travelling has become 
a part of the daily—nay, often hourly—lifé of the 
majority of Englishmen, Even the least wealthy and 
least educated classes in comparatively remote towns 
now think nothing of a short railway trip, and undertake 
it without any more anticipation of danger than if they 
were getting a lift on the old carrier’s cart. And 
although the annual loss of life through railway acci- 
dents is still far in excess of what it ought to be, the 
number of passengers killed in proportion to the huge 
number who travel is so extremely small that this feeling 
of security is fully justified. 

It has often been stated that there is no effort of hostile 
man which produces so great an impression of terror, on 
even the bravest as an earthquake. It takes more. time 
to become callous to the terrible sensation produced, by 
the motion of what we have been from our cradles ac 
customed to assume to be absolutely stable, .than, to any 
other danger. Men who would after,,a,.few, weeks 
become perfectly hardened to the possibility. of, a, sur- 


time to show that the high estimate they have formed of | prise by numerous bloodthirsty foes, who, would calmly 


him is justified. Unless M. Gambetta wishes to lose his 
reputation as a patriot and a politician he will, at the next 
Ministerial crisis (which can in no case be very far’ dis- 
tant), accept the reins of government, and hold them 
firmly in his hand. It is only thus that he can save his 
country from the dangers of a government of needy 
place-hunters and extreme idealists, and from the horrors 
of a counter-revolution or a coup d'état which must 
necessarily follow. 


THE TAY BRIDGE CATASTROPHE. 
HERE is something in the fearful accident of last 
Sunday which rouses dismay and horror with 
special force. The loss of life is, happily, very much 


sleep while tigers are roaming ,round.,.theix tents, who 
will only just move their heads, lazily ,if, they, hear the 
whistle of bullets, are unnerved, when the ground they 
stand upon begins to rocks,zAll. sepse of stability, and 
security seems then t0,di - Reasoning becomes 
at first impossible, anda sigkening sensation, of absolute 
impotence creeps-over the-bmavest,, Arjsim ilar feeling, is, 
we think, at the:bottom of,,the..impressiqn, produced by 
the recent disaster... We understand collisions, we know 
that we may) slip; between train, and platform, or that 
even the,-engine-boiler,,may, burst; /but.we, had. been 
accustomed. to. consider,;our ,bridges, as safe. as, any 
portion of the: line-in, fact;,we, never, thought. about 
our ‘bridges.atiall,,. They :were an, integral, portion of 


smaller than was at first estimated on.the basis of hasty || <the) railway, -and -heyond.ja, paragraph to. ae tees yet 
assertion, probably made in a moment of alarm, bydn}| othe, Government, Inspector, had passed..such-and-such a 


official whose position should have made hin»»more 
cautidus in his utterances. Even on Monday: evéiing 
thoughtful readers of the papers were scepticakas:tarshie 
number of passengers alleged to have perished imthe 
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new and stupendous work,, after having submitted it to 
jthe Beweresh. tests, very, little, publi¢, notice was, since 
‘thew com pletion..of2 the Saltash. and, Saint . Lawrence 
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never considered in connection with danger. The 
terrible accident which occurred in America through 
the collapse of a railway-bridge was attributed to the 
faults of the wooden structure, and ro one for a moment 
suspected that we were daily running similar dangers 
on this side of the Atlantic. Our awakening has been 
as sudden as it is terrible. An inevitable danger of a 
most awful description has appeared, and we feel that 
we may at any moment be hurled into some deep 
gulf, without the slightest chance of escape, where 
before we had calmly put our feet up and read the even- 
ing paper, in happy unconsciousness of any beyond 
‘the infinitesimal risk of a collision or of running off the 
‘line; in both of which cases, however, escape would 
be still probable, and the chances in favour of getting 
off with only a few bruises very considerable. 

All is now changed, and we must look upon the iron 
structures which span our estuaries and bridge our deep 
valleys with the gravest suspicion. For, although a gale 
like that of Sunday night does not occur every day, such 
storms are not unusual on the coasts of our wave-beaten 
island. It would of course be premature to endeavour 
to fix the blame of the late catastrophe on any person, 
whether designer, constructor, or contractor of the 
bridge. It is absolutely necessary to wait, before pro- 
nouncing an opinion, for the result of the Government 
inquiry, of which, we are glad to see, Mr. Barlow, the 
eminent civil engineer and President of the Institution in 
Great George Street, has been appointed a member. We 
cannot, however, help fearing that the Commission will 
not be able to establish the absolute and immediate 
-causes of the accident with any degree of certainty ; for 
“the wreck is so complete, the destruction so absolute, 
that little evidence remains. Enough has, however, been 
gathered to show that the girders were not blown down 
‘ bythe mere force of the wind before the train reached them. 
‘The engine and carriages did not plunge into a gap pre- 
viously made by the storm. The conclusion, therefore, 
appears highly probable that if the train had not been 

on the bridge, the bridge would not have fallen. From 
this conclusion there is but one step to two others. The 
first is that on the occasion of unusually violent gales, such 
as may possibly occur twice or thrice a year, bridges in 
similar exposed situations should, for a short time, be 
closed to traffic. The second is that an insufficient 
allowance must have been made for the violent oscilla- 
tions produced on the long, narrow girder by a strong 
wind, combined with the effect of this wind on a passing 
train. The girder was of course laterally swinging back- 
wards and forwards in the storm, even before the train 
passed, although the expression may appear rather an 
exaggerated one to unprofessional persons, since the 
motion either way can scarcely have exceeded a few 
inches. When, however, the train came on the bridge 
two other forces contributed).to increase this swinging. 
One was the oscillation of the train itself, which of course 
‘became greater as it was passing over girders already 
- oscillating ; and the other was the pressure of the blast 
against the wall of carriages. ‘These two forces together 
probably increased what we have termed the swinging to 
such an extent that equilibrium was destroyed, and the 
whole system of girders collapsed suddenly. 

Thus far only can we go at present. The theory that 
the tail-carriages left the rails before the catastrophe 
appears, to judge from the positions in which they were 
found, scarcely tenable. But even now it is clear that 
in the test of this and similar bridges insufficient 
allowance has been made for the strength of the wind, 
and that precautionary measures should at once be 





adopted on all our narrow high-level bridges to ptevent 
violent oscillation. This can be effected by lateral 
stiffening, by cross-stiffening, and by wind-stays, the 
latter of which are largely used in France and Ger- 
many. 





THE FISHING ACT FOR THE WORKING 
| MAN. 


S we have now entered a new year, and the last 
Quarter Sessions previous to the close time are 
held early in January, a few hints to owners of water 
may not be out of place. Last year every angler hailed 
with pleasure the passing of Mr. Mundella’s Act for the 
protection of all freshwater fish, and our object in this 
article is to point out the meaning and intent of the Act, 
with a few remarks on its working. ; 
The close term prescribed by the Act protects all 
freshwater fish—viz., grayling, pike, perch, roach, dace, 
barbel, chub, &c.—between March 15 and June 15; but 
an important point is frequently overlooked by owners of 
water—viz., that although the owner, or any person 
angling with the leave of the owner, may catch freshwater 
fish in the close time, neither he, nor any person with 
his permission, may catch, attempt to catch, or have in 
his possession, grayling. This fish is absolutely protected 
from being taken during the interval between March 15 
and June 15. Trout are, by this Act, no longer classi- 
fied as freshwater fish ; they are already protected by the 
Salmon Act of 1873—viz., from October 2 to February r, 
But the Fishery Boards may vary the time to suit their 
respective districts, with the sanction of the Home Secre- 
tary, who is advised by the Salmon Fishery Commis- 
sioners. The Freshwater Fisheries Act confirms this close 
term for trout, but excludes trout from the classification 
of “ freshwater fish.” It will readily be seen that the 
new Act will not benefit Scotch rivers, whilst such 
rivers as the Trent, Thames, and Ouse will be very 
materially improved by the Act being strictly observed. 
The powers granted to water-bailiffs holding warrants 
under the Salmon Act are extended, thereby enabling 
them to enforce the provisions of the Freshwater 
Fisheries Act, and any landowner having an extent of 
water included in a fishery district is acting very unwisely 
if he does not provide his own keeper with a water- 
bailiffs warrant, and thoroughly instruct him in the duties 
imposed upon him under these two Acts. The result 
of our own observation has been that keepers are more 
ignorant of the fishery laws than poachers. When 
we consider the vast amount of pleasure at a minimum 
expense that a successful day’s fishing yields to a Shef- 
field mechanic or a hard-working lace-maker from 
Nottingham (whilst we bear in mind that fresh ait to 
them is as important as good food), it is surely a matter 
of congratulation that the Government has passed this Bill 
without delay. Great stress has been laid upon the fact 
that the Liberal member for Sheffield was the originator 
of it, and we fancy that this in some degree contributed 
to Mr. Stuart Wortley’s defeat, if we put faith in 
some remarks we overheard when in Sheffield, just pre- 
vious to the election. It must, however, in common 
fairness to the Conservative Government, be said that 
they passed the Bill, and that nearly every Conservative 
member took a keen interest in its stage of passing 
through committee, and, what is more important, in its 
subsequent working, 
The inducement to leave a smoky town and the public- 
house to seek fresh air, exercise, and the “ quiet content- 
ment” which Izaak Walton so justly praises, is consider- 
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ably enhanced by the idea of sport, no matter in how 
humble a form. Nota little skill is shown by a Nottingham 
roach-fisherman when angling in true Nottingham style, 
and those gentlemen who imagine that freshwater fish are 
of no value, because they can only enjoy salmon-fishing, 
should reflect that owners of water, by merely pre- 
serving it and enforcing the new Act, are largely 
contributing to the pleasure of the working and poorer 
classes, whilst they are doing a great deal to secure health 
and sobriety to a large portion of a population whose 
occasional enforced idleness compels them to seek the 
public-house. It is with this view of the fishery question, 
therefore, that we urge such of our readers as are owners 
of water where freshwater fish abound, and who do not 
care for angling themselves, to contribute to the 
pleasure of others by permitting them to take an occa- 
sional day’s fishing in their water, and we give a 
few hints how to do so without the annoyance to them- 
selves and the destruction to their property which, we 
regret, is occasioned by the rough, whose only idea of 
enjoying himself is to cut his name and do as much 
mischief as he can in the least possible time. 

At the beginning of the season decide how many rods 
the water will bear without injury to crops or the stand- 
ing stock of fish. Print that number of tickets granting 
permission to fish, and on the reverse-side print the close 
times, with a foot-note that they are to be observed, and 
that permission will be withdrawn and never re-granted 
for an intentional breach of them; discover the names 
and addresses of such respectable working men as are 
keen anglers, and present them with a ticket to fish on 
Saturdays. We will venture to predict that a vast 
amount of pleasure will be given without any annoyance 
to the owner; but if, on the other hand, verbal per- 
mission be granted to angle, and keepers are not pro- 
vided with a warrant, there will be no fishing for either 
owner or visitor, and no relaxation for the working man. 


INDIAN NATIVE PRINCES. 


HE Word is dubious regarding the loyalty of certain 
Indian native Princes, and suggests that, if the 
Afghans even temporarily hold their own against our 
troops, Holkar, Scindia, and others may be tempted to 
throw off the mask if they be secretly disloyal to us. 
If we are to accept official reports and opinions as cor- 
rect, or if we are guided by outward appearances, then 
there can be no doubt on the subject. The Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh were entertained by 
them, féted, and loaded with offerings of good-will. They 
meet the Viceroy frequently in great durbars and in 
private conferences, and their professions and demeanour 
are thoroughly satisfactory. The political agents at their 
Courts are continually informed of their thorough love 
and devotion to our Government, When the Prince of 
Wales was dangerously ill, and his life despaired of, they 
caused public prayers to be offered for his recovery, fed 
the poor, gave large sums to priests and shrines, had tele- 
graphic bulletins of his Royal Highness’s condition for- 
warded to them, and in every conceivable manner exhi- 
bited a loyal concern: On the recovery of his Royal 


Highness they spent large sums of money in rejoicing. | 


Many of them volunteered assistance for the Abyssinian 


war and other little affairs on the frontier ; and, lastly, 


when the Afghan war was proclaimed, they one and all 
volunteered arms and money. These may be true signs’ 
or not. . All we have to say on the subject at present is’ 
that they have good reason to be disloyal, and that if 





_ they are not so they must be potentates more remarkable 
- for long-suffering, absence of ‘pride and spirit, &c., than: 


aught else—men who do not even possess the retaliating 
faculty of the worm. The reasons why they should be 
loyal are not many. They certainly have the blessings 
of internal peace which our rule provides. They need 
no longer be afraid of their neighbours. ‘They have the 
advantages which are to be derived from free trade, rail- 
ways, telegraphs, &c. But, on the other hand, there are 
many reasons why they should not really feel the senti- 
ments they avow. It cannot be said that they have been, 
on the whole, well treated by the British Government, 
and just now, since the question of their possible dis- 
loyalty has been mooted by the foreign press, it may not 
be amiss to publish a few instances of the high-handed 
proceedings of the Indian Government in discharge of 
what they conceive to be their duty to the portion of 
India as yet not absorbed’ It must be premised that 
when the Crown took over the country from the East 
India Company a most solemn Proclamation was issued, 
and in it the native Princes were voluntarily assured by 
our Sovereign that so long as they remained loyal to us 
they should never be interfered with. Their rights and 
privileges, and the customs of their countries, according 
to their religion and laws, were specially guaranteed to- 
them, and their honour and dignity were declared to be 
in the safe keeping of the paramount power. The Indian. 
Government has broken every promise contained in the 
Royal Proclamation, while the native States have up till’ 
now at all events scrupulously adhered to the one condi- 
tion that was madé. One has only to read the annual. 
reports from political agencies, which are to be found in 
the selections from the records of the Indian Govern- 
ment in the India Office Library, to at once see the 
truth of this statement. As a matter of fact, they are’ 
harassed and insulted in every imaginable way. Their 
private concerns are peered into, and reports thereon 
published. ‘They are libelled and held up to ridicule, . 
scorn, and hatred. In some cases their possessions . 
have been withheld; in others they have been re- 
moved from their thrones. The Maharajah of+ 
Rewah, for instance, was lately removed from his 
throne, and thé Indian Government appointed in his~ 
stead one of the most notorious miscreants in the 
country. His removal was called officially “abdication,” 
and it may be said that the individual whom we appointed 
to take his place was so appointed at his request. So it 
would appear from the account of the matter which has. 
been published by the Indian authorities ; but unfortn- 
nately for the accuracy of that version the published 
report omits the important fact that the Maharajah was. 
ordered to abdicate, and told’ he would receive a certain» 
allowance from his own revenues if he did so without 
demur; but that if he declined to abdicate, he would? 
be removed without any allowance at all. Now the 
Maharajah of Rewah had‘always been a staunch ally of 
the Company and the Crown. His assistance to us 
during the Mutiny in 1857-58 was of such an important 
character that the Queen conferred upon him the honour 
of Grand Commander of the Star of India, and made 
him a member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. The 
man appointed in his place had been conspicuous for 
disloyalty and crime throughout his whole career, and he 
rebelled against us in the Mutiny. Then what kind of 
loyalty can be expected from Scindia, the most impor- 
tant of allthe independent chiefs? During the Mutiny 
he stuck by us through thick and thin, and ever since 
he has given many instances of good-will, but we have 


‘broken our promises to him, interfered in his public and 
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private concerns, insulted him with libellous reports, and 
have treated him with the strongest suspicion. We 
declare without hesitation that the solemn pledges made 
to him by three Viceroys have been broken. We say this 
on the authority of the late Lord Mayo, who recorded 
his opinion in one of the last Minutes he wrote that so 
long as those pledges remained unredeemed, so long 
would there be a blot on the fame of the Indian Govern- 
ment. Although Scindia is decorated with G.C.S.I. for his 
signal loyalty in 1857-58, our troops garrison. his. city and 
fort of Gwalior, and our guns stand pointed at his palace. 
We lately referred to the case of three noblemen who 
conceived themselves to be so unjustly treated by the 
local Indian authorities that they came to England seek- 
ing justice, and at present there is a chief in England who 
has been denied his birthright by the Indian Govern- 
ment. The throne he was entitled to became vacant, 
but the Indian authorities, in defiance of right, custom, 
proclamation, and everything else, refused to allow him 
to succeed. They placed on his throne an illegitimate 
connection, who behaved in such an outrageous manner 
that the Government felt constrained to depose him 
before he had completed one year’s rule. Having 
deposed him, they assumed themselves the management 
of the State and its revenues. The true heir is, as 
said before, in London, and almost a pauper. There is 
no bar to his succession. He is a loyal, capable man, fit 
in every sense to rule, and, above all, the inheritor. 
While he is st arving in London, endeavouring to obtain 
justice, a British Resident is receiving out of his 
revenues about #6000 a-year to acf as sovereign in his 
place. 

We have not space to give more instances where great 
injuries have been inflicted. It is sufficient to point out 
that our action generally in native States is not of a kind 
to engender feelings of love and loyalty towards us, and 
we may say without fear of being accused of being 
alarmists, that whenever complications such as the Afghan 
one occur, there is always the possibility of the native chiefs 
of India taking advantage of the opportunity to pay off old 
scores. Their several standing armies are estimated to 
amount altogether to over 400,000 men. Not altogether 
an armed mob, but in many instances, such as Scindia’s, 
drilled and equipped after our own style; and un. 
doubtedly they could if they wished cause considerable 
trouble. Should such a calamity occur it will not be 
due to any natural dislike of the English, but to the fact 
that we have broken our word and harassed the chiefs 
beyond the limit of their endurance. Lord Hastings, 
when Governor-General, inveighed against the policy we 
pursue, so far back as 1814. He recorded that our 
political officers assumed the functions of dictators rather 
than those of ambassadors. What they did in those 
days is, however, trifling compared with their action in 
these times. It was to alter this policy of interference 
that the Royal Proclamation was issued. It has been 
hitherto treated as a dead letter, but we recommend that 
it be acted upon before it be too late. 








THE ANTI-VACCINATIONISTS. 


NEW view of Smallpox has been enunciated in the 

Times by Mr. W. G. Ward, which is to the effect 
that it is a blessing, and not, as ignorant people have 
generally supposed, an awful curse ; and that it cleanses 
the blood from evil humours, and so prevents other 
diseases. There is no reason why a ridiculous theory 
like this should not be aired in a daily paper, if only to 





be refuted, which is done at once by stating the fact tha 
whenever smallpox is epidemic there is.a high general 
death-rate, and not a low one; but it is a scandalous 
thing that the leading daily paper should allow calum- 
nies against the medical profession and insults to the 
founder of vaccination to appear in its columns, €ven 
under the guise of correspondence. That this was done 
deliberately is shown by the fact that a communication 
from ‘Morrison, the patent pill vendor, addressed from 
the so-called “British College of Health,” which is, it 
appears, the head small-poxophilite establishment, was 
inserted the next day in the Zimes. We and, we presume, 
the editors of other periodicals, received the same com- 
munication on a post-card. We do not know who is 
responsible for this proceeding, but we do not hesitate 
to stigmatise it as a disgrace to English journalism, 

We are told that vaccination is a fraud and a failure, 
and that Jenner knew it—Jenner, who proved by actual 
demonstration that persons vaccinated by him were not 
capable of taking the smallpox, even if inoculated 
with its poison, or if clothed with the garments of a 
smallpox patient —and we are told to reject the enormous 
mass of evidence that has been accumulated, and which is 
added to during each epidemic, to show that vaccination 
and re-vaccination are capable of preventing smallpox, 
and, even if badly performed, of making it a milder 
disease, at the bidding of a few persons who are, or 
appear to be, incapable of appreciating the force of the 
most powerful inductive argument that has been brought 
to bear upon any fact in medical science. Do the public 
not know that during the epidemics of smallpox in 
London many more unvaccinated patients die in the 
smallpox hospitals than vaccinated, although the vacci- 
nated population is more than nine times as numerous as 
the unvaccinated? Do they not know that about half of 
the unvaccinated patients die, whereas only about one- 
tenth part of the badly-vaccinated die, and that the 
mortality regularly diminishes as the vaccination is more 
perfect? Do they not know that whereas smallpox 
formerly attacked high families, and even the Royal 
Family, with most disastrous results, it is now banished 
from the higher classes of society by revaccination, and 
finds its home among those who from want of education 
are deluded by the misrepresentations of the anti-vacci- 
nationist leaders? Do they not know that doctors and 
nurses do not take smallpox in the hospitals, whereas 
they do take fevers? Do they not perceive that the 
medical profession would gain a hundredfold more ina 
pecuniary point of view by treating smallpox than by 
preventing it by vaccinating?, We trust they do, and 
that the “silly nonsense” they are treated to by 
“scribblers ” who are not ashamed to put their names to 
it will only have the effect of making them see more 
clearly the weakness of the cause which needs such 
support. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 
a 
HOME RAILWAY STOCKS. 
HE speculation now going forward in Home Rail- 
_ way Securities has, we believe, but seldom beén 
equalled in this country. Hardly a day passes in the 
City without some startling fluctuations in these stocks, 
and movements which in ordinary times would have 
been regarded as important have now become ‘to be 
viewed as quite trivial. It is almost unnecessary to 
recall the fact that within the last two or three months, 
since trade has taken a distinct change for the better, 
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prices have in some instances risen as much as from 20 
to 30 per cent., while the average improvement in the 
majority of these stocks has reached close upon 10 per 
cent. But the increase in market values, great as it is, 
does not, according to all appearances, promise to stop. 
The eagerness to buy is still unabated, and in spite of all 
the homilies launched from some quarters, quotations 
continue to ascend. 

It would be absurd to suppose that there is anything 
in the prospects of the dividends to be declared during 
the present month to justify this remarkable improve- 
ment. Nor canit be said that any but the unwary antici- 
pate favourable results. The question is entirely one of 
the future. The increase in traffic returns is week by 
week becoming more striking, and it is to the results to 
be achieved during the present year that the eye of the 
keen speculator is being turned. According to the cur- 
rent dividend estimates for seven of the principal railways 
in the kingdom, the return to the investor purchasing one 
share in each of these at the present market prices would 
not exceed 4% per cent. for the whole year, and it is 
needless to say that such a meagre yield would not suffice 
to render speculation for the rise possible. That the 
present year, however, affords brighter prospects than 
last, no one can gainsay, and an advance of some 3 per 
cent. in the average net earnings during 1880 is perhaps 
quite probable. In this case the buying at present 
will have proved far from ill-founded. 


PERUVIAN FINANCE. 
HE news to hand this week continues favourable to 
the prospects of Peruvian bondholders. It is 
stated that the President of Peru, General Prado, has 
found it necessary to make his way to Europe, leaving 
the arch-Revolutionist Pierola dictator of the Republic. 
This will probably lead to an earlier termination of the 
war than might have been otherwise looked for. The 
policy of Sefior Pierola has at all times been a mystery, 
at least to minds on this side of the Atlantic ; but at this 
juncture it is a matter of no small importance that his 
acquaintance with Chili and her statesmen has been long 
and intimate. Most of his exile has been spent in the 
neighbouring Republic, and he is no doubt fully alive to 
the strong points of his country’s enemies. Moreover, 
he bore no share in bringing on the present war, and his 
hands will consequently be unfettered in dealing with the 
crisis. 

Meantime it is also encouraging to learn that the Pro- 
vince of Tarapaca, containing the most valuable portions 
of the guano and nitrate deposits, is wholly in possession 
of the Chilians. It is needless to add that the guano 
islands have already been seized. So far then the pro- 
gramme of transferring the property of the Peruvian 
bondholders to Chilian guardianship appears to be 
making its way successfully ; and seemingly it remains 
now only for the creditors of Peru to come to terms with 
the victorious Republic. It is a point for congratulation 
that the conditions proposed by the Chilian Government 
are in every way reasonable. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 
—@———— 
CHRISTMAS. ENTERTAINMENTS. 
OW is it that a good deal of life seems to have 
died out of the pantomimes of to-day? It is 
not only because we are older, and such entertainments 
as pantomimes can never be to grown-up people what 
they are to children, but also because in the majority of 


them there is not the same rollicking fun that there was 
in old days. A pantomime now is more gorgeous but 
less comic ; there are more ballets and grand spectacular 
effects, but the simple story has disappeared, and we find 
two or three nursery legends haslied up so as to become 
unintelligible. The fact is that the pantomime of to-day 
is intended to attract grown-up people instead of or as 
well as children, and it fails for that very reason. 

The children are puzzled by the involved stories, and 
could do with less ballet and limelight and more fun ; 
and they should be the first people to be considered. 
The pantomimes at Covent Garden and Drury Lane, 
although both present many attractive features, would 
bear improvement in this respect. At Covent Garden 
a so-called “comic” singer is introduced whose ditties 
are not of the choicest; and as most parents would 
decidedly object to take their children to a music-hall, it 
is rather hard to have one of the performers from those 
establishments foisted upon one in a pantomime. At 
Drury Lane, again, the sea-serpent, though undoubtedly 
cleverly managed, seems to me likely to be rather alarm- 
ing to small children, and calculated to give a sensitive 
child the nightmare, while one could dispense also with 
the introduction of Blue Beard’s headless wives. For 
the rest the pantomimes at these two houses contain 
much that is worth seeing, and the transformation scenes 
are particularly tasteful and well managed. 

The Gaiety ‘ Gulliver” is not a pantomime, but rather 
a comic extravaganza, and it would seem that the tastes 
of children have been carefully studied in its arrange- 
ment, for there are many scenes that will delight them, 
while the innumerable songs and dances, and the spirited 
acting of Mr. Hollingshead’s clever company, will, no 
doubt, attract large audiences, © The stage-management, 
too, is admirable, and reflects great credit upon Mr. 
Soutar, while the storm is one of the most picturesque 
and realistic scenes ever put upon the stage. 

Notice has already been taken of the Children’s 
“ Pinafore” at the Opera Comique, which goes as 
merrily as ever, and it would be difficult to imagine an 
entertainment better calculated to please children, while 
grown-up people may be seen roaring with laughter at 


the humours of Mr. Gilbert’s libretto as interpreted by 


these small comedians, 

The Vaudeville has reopened with the ‘Road for 
Ruin” (pending the production of a new comedy by Mr. 
Burnand),and a clever little comedietta, from the pen of 
Mr. C. M. Rae, entitled ‘Castles in the Air,” which is 
well played by Mr. Howe and Miss Kate Bishop. 

At the Adelphi, where they seem sadly in want ofa 
new play, the Christmas Bill contains ‘“ East. Lynne” 
and “ Nicholas Nickleby.” 

Mr. Gooch has had no need to change his programme 
at the Princess’s; and Mr. Bancroft and Messrs. Hare 
and Kendal still rely, the former on “ Ours,” and the 
latter on “The Queen’s Shilling” and ‘The Falcon.” 
It is said, by the way, that some wicked wags contem- 
plate burlesquing the latter piece, and a travesty could 
certainly be made very amusing. But if such a sacri- 
legious feat were performed, the play would at once be 
withdrawn ; we may burlesque Shakespeare, but we must 
not tamper with Tennyson. At the Alhambra “ Rotho- 
mago” is certainly a magnificent spectacle, and the 
music, which has been contributed by Messrs, E. 
Solomon, Bucalossi, and other. composers, is very bright 
and tuneful. 

Dwellers in the North of London will find a capital 
pantomime at Sadlers’ Wells, where Mrs. Bateman has 
catered specially for children; and over the water, at the 
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Surrey, the entertainment presented seems to give much 
satisfaction. Several changes, it may be noted, are to 
take place at the London theatres early in the year. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bancroft go to the Haymarket, where they will 
produce “* Money.” Mr. Edgar Bruce takes the Prince 
of Wales’s, opening with “ Forget-Me-Not ;” and Mr. 
Burnett and Miss Jennie Lee go to the Royalty, where 
they will introduce ** Midge,” a play that has been very 
successful in the country, to London audiences. Mr. 
Wyndham goes to the Olympic for a short season, where 
he will revive “ Brighton,” and then Mr. Hollingshead’s 
Gaiety company will probably migrate there, his theatre 
being occupied by the Hanlon-Lees, after which we shall 
again see a company of French players in the Strand. 


H. SAviLtE CLARKE. 





MUSIC. 
een 
THE DECLINE OF ITALIAN OPERA. 


IFTEEN years ago an ex-impresario, whose long 
experience invested his words with peculiar 
-authority, proclaimed that Opera in England was on the 
decline. He did not live to learn how incorrect his pre- 
diction turned out. Opera was never so popular in this 
country as it is at this moment; never so independent 
of the capricious aid of Fashion. On the other hand, 
had the authority to whom we allude confined his Cas- 
sandra-like warning to Italian Opera—something totally 
distinct from “ Opera in Italian,” which must endure 
so long as the musical language of the “land of song” 
itself lasts—there would have been far greater justifica- 
stion for his prophecy. ‘The signs of the times point, 
» indeed, with undeniable clearness to the lessening im- 
‘ portance of the Italian form of Opera, and there seems 
to be no new first-rate composer to come forward and, 
‘ by the force of brilliant genius, save from its impending 
downfall the model on which Bellini and Donizetti 
worked. Were such a being even to spring into sudden 
existence, it would probably be too late ; for it is not 
alone here, but in Italy itself, that the taste of the day 
is undergoing radical change. We do not mean, of 
course, that the Italian’s affection for his theatre is on 
' the wane, or that the masterpieces of old are ceasing to 
‘exercise their wonted charm. These works are idols 
‘that will mever be torn down, and, hackneyed though 
they may be, they may as well remain monuments of the 
past as the Colosseum and the Capitol—to be reverenced 
and admired now and then. It is to the future that we 
aré looking, though, and we repeat that the glories of 
Italian Opera are departing. 

The various causes and influences that are helping to 
lb¥ing about this decline are not so remote as to require 
»much seeking; neither is it within so short a period as 

the last year or so that they have begun to be felt. We 
- cannot, however, in the limits of our present space, do 
more than glance lightly at the esthetic side of a subject 
that demands even more exhaustive treatment than some 
other burning musical questions of the day. Undoubtedly 
a° better acquaintance with the more consistent theories of 
~’“ Wagner—and, so far as they concern the improvement 
ofthe “ music-drama,” no theories could be more excel- 
Yient—together with a growing liking for the solid com- 
positions of the German and French schools, have helped 
the public to open their eyes to the faults of the Italian 
operatic form. In other words, they are getting tired of 
operas which are nothing more than strings of melodies 
and choruses—beautiful, stirring, dramatic, if you 
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will, but palling quickly—tacked almost anyhow on 
to libretti that are generally of the weakest ; opéras 
in which true artistic dramatic effect is ever sacrificed to 
suit the exigencies of the music and its exponents. 
Ten years ago the sole musical genius left to Italy of a 
long list of illustrious composers saw the direction to 
which the taste of the day was tending, and he, whose 
great talents and wonderful creative power had helped 
to prolong for a while the popularity of the model 
on which he laboured, did not attempt to resist the sway 
of the new influence. Everyone knows the result. 
Verdi wrote “ Aida ;” it was received with acclamation, 
and thenceforth composers of Italian Opera knew their 
model was changed. A comparison of the scores of 
“ Aida” and “11 Trovatore” clearly illustrated the vast 
difference between the old style and the new—albéeit a 
difference not so revolutionary as to efface in its entirety 
the character of the form that had existed during $0 
many generations of composers. Rhythmical tunes 
replaced by “ long-drawn-out” melodies, duets and 
trios the exception rather than the rule, no dull recita- 
tives, the partial introduction of Leit-motive, and, most 
important of all, instead of the slender, uninteresting 
accompaniments of old, the most varied and elaborate 
instrumentation. 

This was the kind of work, therefore, that must now be 
written, and it would demand powers ofa far higher order 
than had previously been requisite. The gifts and thorough 
technical knowledge of such a master as Verdi might 
enable him to come successfully out of the ordeal. But 
whom else could Italy produce capable of following in his 
footsteps? In this question lies the whole secret of the 
matter, since the sole answer is that there is not one 
composer in the entire country who may be said to 
possess the necessary genius. “Aida” has been 
imitated by one Italian after another, dozens of new 
operas continue to be produced at the best theatres 
every year, but not one is there that can be said to 
boast originality or genius. We hear of Marchetti, 
Petrella, Boito, and others, who have now and then 
scored a moderate success, but of no one on whom the 
mantle of Verdi may one day deservedly fall. This 
great man will doubtless write more works, and will raise 
his fame to a still higher pinnacle than it occupies at 
present—if that be possible ; but, as it is, it seems only 
too certain that he is the last of a line that has counted 
Cimarosa, Pergolese, Cherubini, Bellini, Donizetti, and 
Rossini among its number. This isa deplorable fact, but 
itis only too palpable ; and those who hope that another 
maéstro is in readiness, if not to save Italian Opera, at 
least to sustain the renown of the land of composers, will 
assuredly be sorely disappointed. On the subject of 
Italian vocalists we hardly need touch. It is notorious 
that the great singers of our day—and there are indeed 
few that may properly be termed “great”—are not 
Italian, although they adopt names which are. The 
long roll of artists that helped to build Italy’s musical 
reputation would appear to have ended with Grisi, 
Alboni, Mario, and Giuglini' Hence, when from every 
point de vue the outlook is so unpromising, it is not too 
much to assert that the decline of Italian Opera is already 
far advanced. 


Gcssip.—There is very little in the prospectus for the 
Carl Rosa seascn at Her Majesty’s that was not already 
known to the public. However, that does not detract 


from the excellence of the company and the arrange- 
ments. The recruits include Miss Minnie Hauk, Mdlle. 
Lido, Mr. Conly, and Herr A, Schott (who will play 
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Charlotte Wilmers, and Mr. O’Mahony. “Rienzi” 
will be given on the opening night, Saturday next ; 
«Carmen ” on the following Monday; and “ Mignon,” 
for the first time in English, on the Tuesday. ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew” is promised for Jan. 20th, when 
Miss Hauk will make her d¢éé¢ with the company. 
This artist will later appear in “ Aida” and “ Lohengrin,” 
which are also to be given in,English for the first time. 
Mr. Carl Rosa will again be assisted in the work of 
conducting by Signor Randegger.—The concerts of 
the Glasgow and Edinburgh Choral Unions are going 
on with unusual success, owing to the efforts of Mr. 
Manns. It would appear that the indefatigable con- 
ductor has not been devoting himself so much to the 
production of novelties as to the training of the band 
«under his control—a very proper course; and the 
degree of perfection to which it has already arrived 
is said to be only inferior to that of the Crystal Palace 
band. The third Glasgow concert, given on Tuesday, 
was notable, we hear, for some splendid examples of 
orchestral playing and for an admirable performance 
of Schumann’s pianoforte concerto by Miss Helen 
Ho pekirk. 


THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 





[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear under this heading. | 


inners 
THE SYRIAN PROTECTORATE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER, 


IR,—In an article you published a few weeks ago 
> under the title of “ A Liberal Foreign Policy,” you 
‘alluded to a remarkable address delivered by a Liberal 
candidate for Mid-Kent, at Tunbridge Wells. I had not 
an opportunity of hearing it ; but since then a pamphlet, 
purporting to be a reprint, has fallen into my hands. 
This pamphlet, in connection with Commander Came- 
ron’s essays on the same subject in Macmillan’s Magazine 
(September and November), as well as Mr. Andrews’, 
Mr. Tytler’s, and others’ correspondence in the Zimes 
with regard to Lord Palmerston’s and Chesney’s views 
and labours in this respect, fully deserves an attentive 
consideration by the public at large, and especially by 
people who are interested in the question of peace and 
war between England and Russia. 

The ice-fields of the barren north-coast of Asia are just 
now yielding, to the energetic endeavours of Nordenskiold, 
new staples and means of communication between Europe 
and the Pacific. Not more than twenty-five to thirty 
years have been required to open China to commercial 
intercourse with the civilised world, and to make Japan 
a first-class station between India, China, and America. 
There are now courageous people who are about to open 
up the Sahara by railways and canals. Why, then, 
should we not also think of reopening old emporiums 
and ways of communication which for a long series 
of historical ages formed a link between India and 
Europe? To restore Syria to its old fertility and to its 
dignity among the trading countries of the East will be 
far less costly and adventurous and risky than all the 
above efforts towards developing commerce and industry ; 
and yet the resurrection of Syria might reduce the distance 
between England and India to a minimum of time and 
expense, might open large staples and a new field of 
activity to English industry and commerce, as well as 
give room for settling ten to twenty millions of people 
from European overgrowth, and, chiefly, might almost 
secure the peace of Europe in the East for at least 
half a century. 
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That is the point in Mr. Cazalet’s pamphlet,* whi 
must be taken as a third chapter of a4 abbas side 
of treatises on the Syrian question (the first being an 
address delivered in December, 1877, and reprinted in 
1878 by Mr. Stanford, under the title “The Eastern 
Question,” by Edw. Cazalet ; the second, called “The 
Berlin Congress,” by the same ; London, 1878, Stanford), 
in which is a striking comparison between the sacrifice of 
about 200,000 lives of soldiers by Russia, accompanied 
by an expense of about £150,000,000 during the last 
war with Turkey, for the honour of getting back a slice 
of Bessarabia and some places in Armenia, and the com- 
paratively trifling outlays for a resurrection of olden 
Syria, enabling her to contain a population of from about 
twenty to thirty millions, and to connect by railroads the 
far East of Asia with the West of Europe. The cost of 
this scheme would not exceed fifteen millions sterling, 
and would doubtless pay good dividends by opening new 
outlets to English industry. 

In olden times nations knew no other ways and means 
of communication but those of subduing one another 
with the sword ; no regular profit, therefore, could arise 
from conquests which ruined all annexed countries by 
massacre and slavery. Spoil alone could be held out as 
a reward to the conquering Powers and warriors. Now 
it is, no doubt, an advantage of our time that political 
economy must be the foundation of conquest and annexa- 
tion. We may yet subdue, but never destroy, our newly- 
conquered districts, and the chief English weapons for 
annexation have hitherto happily been those of competi- 
tion by industry and commerce, by freedom, learning, 
and justice. There is, perhaps, no nation which does 
not own one or other of these mental qualities of striving 
and thriving people, without which nationality would come 
to anend. But the union of all of them, or of the most 
of them, is the basis of modern national prosperity. 

Thus far I, therefore, may fully agree with the Liberal 
candidate for Mid-Kent; that England ought not to make 
war merely for the sake of war, as Russia has done, The 
reward Russia obtained is almost worthless as long as she 
does not govern herself by rules of political economy, and 
one cannot help smiling at her war-song, the so-calléd 
emancipation of the Bulgarians, as long as she is not 
freeing her own citizens from different disabilities in- 
flicted on millions and millions of them—Sectarians, Poles, 
and Jews. 

But Mr. Cazalet, with all his practical scrutiny of the 
Eastern Question, does not tell us what England ought 
to do in case of another Power wishing to go to war, say, 
for the sake of glory, or with-other similar “ chivalrous” 
views, disregarding all modern political economy. Should 
we disarm, and rely. upon the goodwill of our opponents? 
Conservatives will of course say ‘‘No,” and scarcely 
anyone could be found in England to advise our Govern- 
ment to give up the power of the army, navy, and 
colonies for the sake of some savings in the annual 
Budget. We therefore speedily arrive at the old maxim, 
“ Si vis pacem, para bellum.” This is a dilemma requiring 
a decisive reply, not “jumping upon both the twigs,” as 
Elijah says of the people who adore both God and Baal. 
You must go either with Mr. Gladstone and remain in a 
philosophical contemplative minority, or you must go 
thoroughly into active, national, practical life, which is 
now represented by thé Conservative Ministry, unless, 
of course, you believe in a possibility of general dis- 
armament. 

Mr. Cazalet seems to feel this, and therefore proposes 
peace in Europe or a modus vivendi between England 
and Russia under the following conditions: European 
Turkey must be left to the care of Austria and Germany, 
who will be able to balance Russian influence almost as 
well as Russia will look after the free navigation on the 
Danube and the independence of Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Montenegro. Russia no doubt has committed a great 
political fault in crushing Turkey, a weak neighbour, and 
getting in exchange two mighty ones like Austria and 


Germany. England must make use of it, and, “ washing 
ET 
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her hands in innocence,” leave all those Continental 
cherubims with flaming swords to guard each other. 

In Asia, Turkey must remain an independent State, 
for it is necessary to have something like a wall, a desert, 
a sea, a mountain, or a chasm between Russia and 
English colonies and commerce. Asia Minor, therefore, 
ought to be strengthened, so as to become an insur- 
mountable barrier between England and _ Russia, 
whereas Syria, representing the shortest highroad to 
India, ought to be kept with a firm hand and indis- 
soluble ties under the protectorate and rule of our 
own country. De jure England has already protected 
these regions; but they must be protected de facto 
by constructing railways, and especially one, the Syro- 
Indian Railway, of which so many practical men 
like Mr. Andrews, Commander Cameron, and others 
have already thought and written. The scheme would, 
according to Mr. Cazalet’s: practical views, offer a good 
investment, only that one chief condition for its successful 
completion is wanted, viz., an influx of a considerable 
European element as a substitute for the rotten remain- 
ders of old races, such as Druses, Maronites, e¢ tutti 
guantt, No doubt there will be many Greeks, 
Italians, Frenchmen, and English who would go to that 
most fertile and productive land, and even more 
numerous might be the immigration from Germany 
and Austria, both of them suffering from over-popu- 
lation and want of colonies; but all these contribu- 
tions might, perhaps, prove rather too little to make up 
even only to half the old number of the Syrian popula- 
tion. Mr. Cazalet therefore proposes to make Syria 
attractive enough to induce a great part of the Jewish 
nation to reoccupy their old- possessions and homes of 
past times, which till this very day still live in their 
minds and their hearts. Two questions at once arise: 
first, will the Great Powers, Austria, Germany, and 
Russia, allow the large numbers required for colonising 
the whole region of the proposed railway or railways to 
emigrate ? Secondly, will Jews in large numbers leave 
their European homes for Syria and Palestine? As to 
the first question, it appears that Germany and Austria 
have practically not placed difficulties in the way of 
emigrants, although many millions have left the Father- 
land en masse for the United States of North America, 
Bot to speak of the thousands and tens of thousands who 


x. 
“Revery year go to England and the Colonies or to Russia 


- proper and even to Turkey. As to such unprincipled 
and uncivilised petty countries like churlish Roumania, 
they would be glad to get rid of their Jewish countrymen, 
who are so much more advanced than themselves in 
morality, civilisation, health, and wealth. Regarding 
Russia, there can be but little doubt for anyone who is 
acquainted with the high character of the now reigning 
Emperor that the moment a really good future is in 
store for a million or two of his four or five millions of 
Jewish inhabitants of the Russian Empire he would not 
‘remain behind any other prince of Christianity in nobility 
of heart and liberality of support ; but on the contrary, 
like another Cyrus, he perhaps might say, “I have 
granted you full citizenship in Russia, yet, who among 
you like, let the God of his forefathers be with him and 
he may go up.” (Ezrai., 1, 2.) 

The second question is somewhat more difficult to 
solve definitively. Already the same Zerubabel, and 
after him Ezra, to whom the above-mentioned words of 
Cyrus and his successors were spoken, could but to a 
very small degree realise an emigration from Assyria and 
Babylonia to Palestine. Of all the large Diasporah, only 
about 44,000 people—men, women, and children taken 
into consideration—were willing to exchange the then 
yet fresh exile for a restoration to the “ Holy Land,” and 
none less but Isaiah II. had to send his glowing 
speeches round the old world to persuade them to go 
back to the city of Jerusalem. The less now when the 
“wailing of Zion” has become merely a matter of history 
or ceremony, and the idea of a Messianic restoration is 
connected with general freedom, justice, and Divine 
truth for humanity, for which objects of course there is 
yet a pretty long while to wait. 
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Vet there is the interior stimulus, a religious propensity, 
acting and working powerfully upon the heart of every 
good Jew by way of prayers ; and the exterior power— 
religious persecution by the dominant races, acting by 
reflection upon the mind of every working, aan 
or thinking man of the Hebrew nation, upon the 
bread-givers, as well as upon the student and 
youth jin the service of the State, both which 
stimuli—be it stimulus glorie or stimulus doloris—muust 
convince us of the possibility and feasibility of a large 
Jewish immigration to Syria, in the larger Herodotic sense 
of the word, i.e., tothe land viewed by Moses, Saul, and 
David, as well as by Isaiah I. and II., and practically 
used by the Hebrews and Syrians during the reign of 
Persian, Greek, and Roman princes as a highway, a 
commercial centre, a link between the Persian Gulf and 
the Mediterranean, between the Nile and the Euphrates, 
between Asia Minor, Ionia, Greece, and Yemen and 
Arabia proper. Mr. Cazalet’s reasoning with respect to 
this part of the question, culminating in a free Academ 
in Palestine for proper Jewish knowledge, deserves fi 
sympathy and approbation, but fails entirely for the 
want of some deed accomplishing and embodying the 
beautifully spirited words. 

I am far from wishing to be rude; but truth is 
sometimes too obstinate to allow itself to be adapted to 
smooth language, and seeing on one side words and words, 
and but words, full of spirit as they may be, but without 
the living body to represent them in history; and on 
another hand deeds and deeds, and only deeds, full of 
matter as they may be, but without the human spirit to 
unite them into a creative harmony so as to representa 
senseful whole, a picturesque, musical, poetic whole—we 
cannot help sighing over the tardiness of social progress, 
while our century appears so rich in powers, means, and 
ways to collect the dispersed units into a most beautiful 
and solid edifice. There is no lack inthe world of high- 
spirited people able to trace out a scheme for general 
peace and general happiness, as grand as the limits of 
nature would allow; nay, there are in England and 
France, above all, the elements of resurrection of the 
dead nations and countries from their historical graves. 
We might easily name some ten or twenty gentlemen and 
ladies, who by themselves might be able to call into life 
all those poetic visions of sibylline or prophetic songs of 
antiquity with regard to the future, and yet here are the 
words, and there the deeds ; here is the idea, and there is 
the matter. But an enormous hindrance seems to pre- 
vent their uniting to historical life. We see as yet but 
objects of osteology, histology, myology, bones and 
hides and flesh, principles for saving appearances, train- 
ing for the slavery of fashion and the vainglory of 
charity, that moral decay of both the rich and the poor, 
of the giver as well as of the receiver. Can high-minded 
people really be satisfied with such creating and propa- 
gating of moral and material beggary? Are there no 
higher aims of egotism? Speak by deeds, ye who can 
do so, instead of acting by words ; we have plenty.of the 
latter on the stage ; and glory will be to those who step 
forward boldly, leaving to others to follow, to talk, to 
write their history. The sound of the hammer on the 
anvil would be senseless if the smith could not show us 
some good wrought iron, embossed silver, or worked gold. 
It depends but on yourself whether your address be 
treated by the wide world as the square-shouldered, 
brave, and gallant blacksmith of the Bride of Perth, or as 
a Sunday song-book of a youthful minstrel for Christmas 
holidays, 

Some years ago a Cabinet Minister of this United 
Kingdom so little understood the duties and the honour 
of the first maritime Power of the world that he boasted 
in Parliament of having refused a small subsidy for an 
Arctic expedition—an object of high scientific value, 
which Franklin held worthy of giving his life for. We 


have now seen the King of Sweden, a comparatively poor 
man, who has not even the tenth part of our Budget at 
his disposal, assisting a countryman of his own to carry 
out the Columbus business of our age. You are prac- 
tical men, why don’t you try and form companies for 
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‘this ,purpose ? can be made fruitful. of 
financial results. It is not necessary to go to Wenham 


Lake to supply the hot shores of the Mediterranean with 
ice in huge quantities at low prices and with a large 

rofit. There is ice and snow enough on the top of 
Mount Hermon, Lebanon, and Anti-Lebanon, as well as 
‘Taurus, to irrigate the whole of Syria, Arabia, and 
Palestine, which is unavailable for want of means cof 
<ommunication : as soon as railways and canals are con- 
structed, crops of a hundredfold produce of the seed will 
not be long wanting. 

Let us now take another view of the matter. Mr. 
Cazalet, the Duke of A., Miss B. C., Baron D., Mr. E., 
‘Sir F. G., all people of high standing and great wealth, 
have come to a full belief that the restoration of Syria 
and Palestine by means of railways and irrigation must 
prove most beneficial to the whole of the English Empire 
and to humanity in general. Now, a meeting of a dozen 
of such apostles for the new idea is powerful enough to 
Convert the whole world to their faith; for they need 
but step forward, each with a million sterling for invest- 
‘ment in such a work—grand, safe, and hopeful as it is— 
and we may rely upon the other half of the sum, required 
for carrying out the whole scheme, will very soon be 
provided. Yet they prefer to let the Government take 
the matter into its own hands, quite forgetting that if 
Government wished to do this as urgently as it sometimes 
desires to send an army abroad or to cast new guns or 
build new ironclads, it would not particularly want their 
assistance in the matter, notwithstanding their high stand- 
ing and great wealth. But if they do not wish to form a 
syndicate of millions for their object—they can carry out 
the plan singly. Each need merely come forward with 
£100,000, to buy estates, forests, valleys, at his own 
choice, along the full length of the Jordan-Leontes- 
Euphrates road. Probably half the land on both sides 
‘of the proposed railway can be bought up for the sum of 
1,200,000. Then people will certainly come from all 
the four corners of the earth to farm these lands, and pay 
tenfold for the invested capital by calling forth the neces- 
sity for railways and canals, instances of which we have 
seen in the United States of North America. Or, if 
even that amount of activity appear too troublesome, 
everyone can distinguish himself as he likes, by carry- 
ing out some cherished idea of his own. Let Miss 
B. C.. order tubes to be laid from Mount Hermon 
down to Egypt, Sinai, and ‘Transjordanic realms. It 
is really a most beautiful idea of hers; for even Hero- 
dotus speaks of a similar plan assisting Cambyses in 
conquering the Egyptian armies by thus safely crossing 
the desert. Her outlay of about £100,000 will be 
paid back with interest by farmers. Let ‘Mr. E. con- 
struct lines of railway where he chooses to open up 
the scheme; let the Duke of A. buy as many valleys 
and hills as he likes for the purpose of farming and 
gardening. Let Mr. Cazalet step forward to lay the 
foundation-stone of his friend’s free Academy, and 
Sir F. G. found a periodical with the practical aim of 
raising the nation, whereby no doubt a great influx of 
that ancient race would be produced. Only do deeds 
while you are reasoning. Reasoning alone is neces- 
sarily an anachronism in our age, when nobody listens 
to words; and, on the other hand, deeds—completed 
facts—if even unreasonable, are most certain of con- 
siderable success and noise. Or do you really hope to 
find in the United Kingdom a larger audience than Mr. 
Gladstone had in Mid-Lothian, and yet did but weary his 
readers and make them forswear all speeches for at 
least a year? No. As Englishmen be English—prac- 
tical, business-like—going ahead and showing tangible, 
realistic, visible proofs to the unvisible, and for the larger 
public yet problematic ideas in your head or feelings of 
your hearts. In the beginning there was the word, says 
Scripture ; but we are near the end of civilisation in 
Europe. We have outlived the times of a “ dixi et sa/vavi 
animam meam ;” our age is that of impulse and energy, 
of action and work. For us there must needs be the fact, 
the deed.—I am, &c., Matueas Kepio. 


Oxford, Jan. 1, 1880. 
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RICHARD OWEN, C.B., M.D. D.C. LL.D., 
F.RS, 
LIFE. 
ORN at Lancaster, July 20, 1804. 
1824. Matriculated at the University of Edinburgh. 

1826. M.R.C.S., London. 

1828. Assistant-Curator of the Hunterian Museum. 

1834. Professor of Comparative Anatomy at St. Bar- 

tholomew’s Hospital. wae 

1836. F.R.S. 

1836-1856. Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the 
College of Surgeons, and First Hunterian Pro- 
fessor. 

LL.D., Cambridge. 

Founder and First President of the Micro- 
scopical Society of London. 

Royal Medal of the Royal Society. 

Member of Commission of Inquiry into the 
Health of Towns. 

Member of the Commission of Inquiry into the 
Health of the Metropolis. 

Copley Medal of Royal Society. 





1839. 
1840. 


1844. 


1846. 


1848. Member of the Government Board of Health. 

1849. Member of the Commission on Smithfield 
Market. 

1851. President of one of the Juries at the Great 
Exhibition. 

1852. D.C.L., Oxford. 

1855. President of one of the Juries at the Exposition 


Universelle, Paris. 

Cross of Legion of Honour. 

Superintendent of the Natural History Depart- 
ments in the British Museum. 

* Le Prix Cuvier,” Triennial Award, by the Insti- 
tute of France. 

Lecturer on Palzontology in the Royal School 
of Mines. 

Fullerian Professor of Physiology in the Royal 

Institution of Great Britain. 

First Lecturer, on revival of Sir “ Robert Rede’s 

Foundation,” in the University of Cambridge. 
1873. June 3rd. C.B. 

Professor Owen is the author of numerous papers in 
the Transactions of various learned Societies; he is also 
a Knight of the Prussian Order of Merit, and a a 
Associate of the Institute of France. 


WRITINGS. 

Of the works descriptive of the specimens in the Hun- 
terian Museum, Royal Collegeof Surgeons, the following 
are the chief :-— 

1830. “ Catalogue of Natural History.” 4to. 
1833-40. “ Catalogue, Descriptive and Illustrated, of the 
Physiological Series.” 5 vols., 4to. 
2nd Edit., 1852. 
7835-45. “ Synopsis of the Contents of the Myseum of 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


the Royal College of Surgeons.” 3rd Edit. 
8vo. 
1853. “ Descriptive of the Osteological Series.” 2 vols., 


4to. 

1854. “Descriptive and Illustrated of the Fossil 
Remains of Mammalia and Birds,” | 4to. 

1855. “Descriptive of the Fossil Reptilia and Pisces.” 
4to. 


“ Descriptive of the Fossil Cephalopoda.”  4to. 
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1832. “ Memoir of the Pearly Nautilius.” With Illustra- 
tions. 4to. 

1833. “ Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Physiological Series of Comparative Anatomy 
contained in the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons.” 4to. 

2nd Edit., 1852. 4to. 

1839. “ The Zoology of Captain Beechey’s Voyage,” com- 
piled by R. O. 4to. 

1840. “Part I. [on Fossil Mammalia] in Darwin’s 
Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle.” 
4to. 

1840-1845. “ Odontography : or a Treatise on the Com- 
parative Anatomy of the Teeth ; their Physio- 
logical Relations, Mode of Development, and 
Microscopic Structure in the Vertebrate 
Animals.” [With Atlas.] Two Vols. 8vo. 

1842. “ Description of the Skeleton of the G/yptodon, 
an Extinct Gigantic Sloth.” 4to. 

1843. “Lectures on the Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Invertebrate Animals, 
delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons in 
1843.” 8vo. 

2nd Edit., 1855. 8vo. 

1846. “ A History of British Fossil Mammals and Birds” 
[Illustrated]. 8vo. 

1847. Additions to “Geology and Mineralogy.” By W. 
Buckland [in Bohn’s Scientific Library]. 8vo. 

Another Edit., 1858. 8vo. 

1848. ‘‘On the Archetype and Homologies of the Ver- 
tebrate Skeleton.” 8vo. 

1849. ‘A History of British Fossil Reptiles.” 4to. 

r1z2mo, “ A Manual of Scientific Inquiry.” 

2nd Edit., 1851. 8vo. Another Edit., 1859. 
8vo. 

‘On the Nature of Limbs ;” a Discourse. 8vo. 

“On Parthenogenesis; or, The Successive Pro- 
duction of Procreating Individuals from a 
Single Ovum” [A discourse introductory to the 
Hunterian Lectures} 8vo. 

1851. “On the Anatomy of Terebratula.” [Palzonto- 
graphical Society.] 4to. 

[T. Davidson: “Fossil Brachiopoda,” Vol. I.] 

1852. “On the Raw Materials from the Animal King. 
dom.” [In “Lectures on the Results of the 
Great Exhibition,” Series I.] 8vo. 

1853. “ Descriptive Catalogue of the Osteological Series 
contained in the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in England.”  4to. - 

1854. ‘Structure of the Skeleton and Teeth.” [In W. 
Orr's “ Circle of the Sciences,” Vol. I.] 8vo. 

2nd Edit., 1856. 8vo. 
“* Geology and Inhabitants of the Ancient World.” 
8vo. - 

1855. “ Principes de l’Ostéologie Comparative.” 8vo. 

“ Notes in Sir E. Belcher’s ‘ The Last of the Arctic 
Voyages.’” 8vo. 

1858. ** Address delivered at the Twenty-Eighth Annual 
Meeting of the British Association.” 8vo. 

1859. “Monograph on the Fossil Reptilia (Paleonto- 
graphical Society).”  4to., 

“On the Classification and Geographical Distribu- 
tion of the Mammalia . to which is 
added an Appendix ‘On the Gorilla,’ and ‘On 
the Extinction and Transmutation of Species.’” 

» + 8vo, 

1860, “ Monograph of the Fossil Reptilia of the Creta- 
ceous and Purbeck Strata (Palzontographical 
Society).” 4to. 
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1860. “ Paleontology ; or, a Systematic Summary of 
Extinct Animals and their Geological Rela- 
tions.” 8vo, 

2nd Edit., 1861. 8vo. 

1861. * Monographs of the British Fossil Reptiliz from 
the Oolitic Formations.” [ Paleeontographicat 
Society.] 4to. 

“Memoir on the Megatherium or Giant Ground- 
Sloth of America.” [With Plates.] 4to. 

Edited “Essays and Observations on Naturaf 
History, by J. Hunter.” 8vo. 

1862. ‘*On the Extent and Aims of a National Museura 
of Natural History, including the Substance of 
a Discourse on that Subject delivered at the 
Royal Institution, April 26, 1861.” 8vo. 

2nd Edit., 1862. 
“Note by Professor Owen” [in “Replies to 
Essays and Reviews” ]. 8vo. 

1863. “Inaugural Address on the Opening of the New 
Philosophical Hall at Leeds, Dec. 16, 1862.” 
12mo. 

“ Monograph on the Aye-Aye.” 4to. 

1864. “* Monograph of the Fossil Reptilia of the Cre- 
taceous Formations, including Supplement. 
No. II. Cretaceous Sauropterygia. Supple- 
ment. No. III. Iguanodon.” [Palzontographi- 
cal Society.] 4to. 

“Instances of the Power of God, as Manifested 
in His Animal Creation.” A Lecture to the 
Young Men’s Christian Associationin 1863. 8vo. 

New Edit., 1869, 8vo. : 

1865. “ Monograph of the Fossil Reptilia of the Liassic 
Formations.” [Palzeontographical Society.] 4to. 

“ Memoir on the Gorilla.” 4to. 

1866. “On the Anatomy of Vertebrates.” 3 vols., 8vo: 

*“ Nemoir of the Dodo.”  4to. 

1867. ‘*On the Dental Characters of Genera and Species, 
Chiefly of Fishes, from the Low Main Seam 
and Shales of Coal, Northumberland.” 8yo. — 

“‘ Wayside Gatherings and their Teachings.” [In 
Gentleman’s Magazine. | 

1868. *‘ Addresses on Medical Education, delivered at 
St. Mary’s Hospital.” 8vo. 

1870. “ Monograph on the British Fossil Cetacea from 
the Red Crag.” [Palzontographical Society.] 
4to. 

“* Monograph on the Fossil Reptitia of the Liassic 
Formations.”  4to. 

1871. “ Monograph of the Fossil Mammalia of the 
Mesozoic Formations.” —[Palzontographical 
Society.] 4to. 

1872. ‘ Monograph of the Fossil Reptilia of the Wealden 
Formation.” [Supplement No. IV., Dino- 
sauria.] [Palzeontographical Society.]  4to. 

“On Snake-Charming—Egyptian Experience.” 
[In Blackwood’s Magazine. | 

“On Longevity.” [In Fraser’s Magazine. 

1873. “Anatomy of the King Crab” (Limulus Polyphe- 
mus, Latr.). With Plates. 4to. 

1874. “Sketch of Hunter’s Scientific Character and 
Works ” [in Tom Taylor’s “Leicester Square ”}. 


8vo. 
1875. “ Preface to C. C. Blake’s ‘ Zoology for Students.’”” 
8vo. 
“On Petroleum and Oil-Wells.” [In Fraser’s 
Magazine. | 


1876. “ Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Fossil Reptilia of South Africa in the Collec- 
tion of the British Museum.” 4to. 
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1876. “Supplement on the. Fossil Reptilia of the 
Wealden and Purbeck Formations.” 

*‘ Researches on the Fossil Remains of the Extinct 
Mammals of Australia, with a Notice of the 
Extinct Marsupials of England.” Plates. 2 
vols., 4to. 

‘Second Supplementary Monograph on the Fossil 
Reptilia of the Wealden and Purbeck Forma- 
tions.” 

“On the Influence of the Advent of a Higher 
Form of Life in Modifying the Structure of an 
Older and Lower Form.” 8vo. 

“ Memoirs of the Extinct Wingless Birds of New 
Zealand, with an Appendix on those of 
England, Newfoundland, Mauritius, and Rod- 
riguez.” Plates. 4to. 

“On the Extinct Animals of the Colonies of 
Great Britain.” 8vo. 


1877. 


1878, 


1879. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JOHN DE WITT.* 


T has been said that in this age of many books it is 
harder to find a good subject than to write a good 
book. Mr. Geddes is at least to be congratulated upon 
having achieved the former enterprise. Englishmen, in 
general, know little or-nothing about Dutch history or 
Dutch literature—a thing somewhat curious, inasmuch 
as the Dutch are almost our nearest neighbours on the 
Continent in point of situation, and are quite our 
nearest neighbours in descent, in language, and to some 
extent in national characteristics. For nearly a century 
and a half, moreover, the political connection between 
the two countries, whether friendly or hostile, was 
extraordinarily close. England and Holland were not 
only the two great maritime Powers, but also the two 
great anti-Catholic Powers for all that time, and from 
the period when Elizabeth acted (grudgingly enough) as 
deliveress of the Netherlands to that when William of 
Orange returned the compliment to England, neither 
country was for any long time without important trans- 
actions with the other. Of the beginning of this period 
Motley’s histories have given Englishmen some informa- 
tion, and on the end of it Macaulay has incidentally, 
if not directly, thrown light. But of the intervening 
space of time, and especially of the great and interesting 
administration of De Witt, the season of the three Dutch 
wars with England, and of the last attempt to keep the 
United Provinces in the condition of a Federal or rather 
Communal Republic, with no single head, it may be 


safely said that the average English reader knows very 


little. 

It is this period, the administration of John de Witt, 
the Grand Pensionary of Holland as we are wont to call 
him, that Mr. Geddes has taken up. The Dutch 
themselves, it would appear, have taken little trouble with 
the memory of their most celebrated statesman, and Mr. 
Geddes has had to extract most of his materials from 
manuscript sources, Even in manuscript, he complains, 
the personal information to be obtained about De Witt is 
extraordinarily small, and it is probably for this reason 
that he has entitled his book rather the “ Administra- 
tion” than the “ Life” of his hero. But of public docu- 
ments there is no lack, and diligent labour has even 
enabied the author to add not a little of the personal and 
circumstantial detail without which a biography is less 
amusing than the average Blue-book. Beginning with a 
short history of Dordrecht, or Dort, the home of the De 
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Witt family, Mr. Geddes reaches his hero’s time without 
much delay, and follows this prelimiary sketch with a 
equally rapid resumé of De Witt’s youth. The chief 
personal impression he is able to rescue from his arid 
wastes of manuscript is the extraordinary formality of 
those old Dutch semi-patrician, semi-commercial circles, 
where brothers and sisters, parents and children, all 
address one another in private letters as “Your Noble- 
ness,” and hardly allow their correspondence to contain 
anything less business-like than a demand for commis- 
sions to be executed or servants to be hired. The real 
interest of the book however lies, and is intended to lie, 
in the display of the singular home politics of Holland. 
Most people who know their European history tolerably 
well know generally that the home politics of Holland in 
the seventeenth century consisted mainly of a struggle 
for supremacy between the House of Orange and the 
people generally on one side and the aristocratic families 
of the Republic on the other. Of these latter De Witt 
was the great champion; and though Mr. Geddes in a 
manner sympathises with him, and frequently (and per- 
haps rather unnecessarily) accuses the Orange Princes of 
“treason,” his book is devoted to the exhibition of the 
hopeless impracticability of such a State as De Witt 
aimed at. According to this ideal, not merely were the 
seven provinces to remain almost wholly independent of 
each other, but the cities in each province were to be 
fenced round with individual privileges, restricted for the 
most part to the governing caste of dignified burghers. 
By the letter of the Constitution, so far as the United 
Provinces can be said to have had a Constitution, De 
Witt was no doubt right. As a matter of practice, his 
machine would not and could not work. A fleet fitted 
out by half-a-dozen provincial Boards of Admiralty, a 
deliberative Senate in which each province had the Chair 
for a week, and during that week could practically frus- 
trate all business, are samples of the absurdities which 
were constantly resulting from the scheme. This volume 
of Mr. Geddes’ work goes no further than 1654, and the 
chief subjects of interest in it are therefore the Royalist 
sympathies of the Orange Party in the English Civil 
War, and the desperate naval conflict which afterwards 
broke out between the two Republics, terminated by a 
peace in which Cromwell and De Witt were the real 
“high contracting parties.” Mr, Geddes makes a good 
deal out of his sea-fights, though perhaps not quite so 
much as he might have done. But his sketches of the 
negotiations are masterly. The reader will certainly 
wonder, when he has read them, upon what Macaulay 
grounded the eulogies on De Witt’s straightforwardness .. 
which he inserts in his Essay on Temple, and will probably 
decide that this is an additional instance of the great rhe- 
torical historian’s unfortunate tendency to attend to effect 
more than to fact. It was his*object for the moment to 
contrast something or somebody, no matter what or who, 
with the dishonest policy of the Cabal, and De Witt 
came handy. In these unvarnished pages of Mr. Geddes 
the reader will find a different picture. The negotiations 
with England are of the most tortuous character. Dupli- 
cate letters are interchanged—the one set meant to be 
read publicly, the other to be read privately. Secret 
agreements pullulate to an extent which would make 
Mr. Gladstone’s hair stand on end. Some of the Dutch 
deputies who are De Wittites are regularly employed to 
negotiate behind the backs of their colleagues who are 
Orangemen. Generally, the history shows that Sir Henry 
Wotton’s often-quoted definition of an Ambassador was 
at any rate in his own century strictly accurate. 

There is one thing to be said against this very instruc- 
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tive and interesting book. Mr. Geddes has read Mr. | 


Carlyle’s “Cromwell,” and still more his “ Frederick,” 
once too often. The tricks and mannérisms of Mr. 
Carlyle have perhaps more of the character of the bow of 


Ulysses than of any other author of the day. They are un- 


manageable by anybody else ; nay, more, when anybody 
else attempts to copy them the effect is decidedly un- 
pleasant. This imitation, however, though generally 
present, is chiefly to be found in the more picturesque 
passages, and the diplomatic chapters—the really im- 
portant part of the book—are comparatively free from it. 
We shall look forward to the future volumes of this 
work with great interest. The conduct of Holland 
before the Restoration ; the first Dutch war of Charles 
the Second’s reign, with its famous episode of “The 
Dutch in the Medway”; the Triple Alliance ; and the 
disastrous close of De Witt’s Administration, when his 
power and life were sacrificed to the tyranny of France, 
the injustice of England, and the rising star of the 
House of Orange, afford admirable subjects, and Mr. 
Geddes has shown himself in this volume quite compe- 
tent to deal with them. 


ROMAN DAYS.* 


E cannot consider this a very satisfactory per- 
formance ; and, moreover, whatever merits the 

original work of Victor Rydberg may possess are much 
marred by the present translation. The language 
employed is sometimes absolutely unintelligible ; though 
it must be confessed that Dr. Rydberg’s ideas must be 
most difficult to express in English, The work com- 
mences with a ‘“ study of the Roman Emperors in 
marble,” which may be described as a series of 
rhapsodical outbursts, in which the author is often 
incorrect both in his ideas and in his facts. Augustus 
has been accused of hypocrisy on account of the 
austerity of his private life. Rydberg explains this 
conduct very simply. ‘ Why,” he asks, “ did he choose 
that manner of life? The answer lies near at hand, that 
he did so because it was his humour.” Caligula, one of 
the most disgusting of the Roman Emperors, is mildly 
described as ‘‘a child without a child’s innocence and 
amiability.” Claudius is compared to Hamlet, or 
rather, we are told that in his face “there lay a Hamlet,” 
whatever that may mean. He is further described as a 
“noble soul born in chains,” a somewhat exaggerated 
picture of a weak and malicious man in the hands of 
intriguing and ambitious women. Nor is Dr. Rydberg 
_any happier in his attempt to whitewash the character of 
Nero. As to his facts, the following specimens will 
illustrate how little he can be relied upon. Agrippina is 
referred to as the second wife of Claudius; in reality 
she was the fourth. Again, Piso is said to have put an 
end to himself by opening his veins. He was executed 
by Nero; though Seneca was permitted to make away 
with himself by the above method. In fact Dr. 
Rydberg’s book exhibits all the faults of modern art. 


. Ignoring facts, and without alluding to any authorities, 
«he endeavours to make his subject picturesque. The 


result is a gushing account, which is untrustworthy and 
of no practical use. 

A portion of the book is devoted to the description of 
certain traditions with regard to St. Peter and St. Paul. 
At a time when the exhaustive and earnest criticisms of 
German scholars are throwing such light upon the early 
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history of the Church, and more patticularly of the 
Apostles, these stories seem almost childish. It may well 
be asked whether it is worth while to repeat any of those 
innumerable legends which are so well known and have 
been so often told. However, Dr. Rydberg seriously 
describes Paul’s journey to Rome and his sojourn at 
Puteoli. At this point we are entertained with the 
anecdote about the origin of the wine known as /acryma 
Christi. A youthis said to have wept about this spot 
over the suffering of the world. After his departure 
there sprang up a vine from the soil—a vine which 
his tears had watered. The youth was called Dionysius, 
but Paul did not think it beneath his dignity to foster 
the belief that it was the Saviour Himself. A digression 
upon Virgil leads the highly imaginative author to suggest 
that certain passages in the Pastorals about the coming 
of a golden age, when justice should reign and sin be 
blotted out, were a distant allusion to Christianity. As he 
puts it, “many a -cloudier prophecy has been thought to 
refer to the Messiah ”—which is true enough. Martialis 
is next introduced, a man of some singular experience ; 
for he is said to have held the basket of loaves and 
fishes which appeased the hunger of the multitude on 
the Mount, and he also is reported to have served at the 
table of the Last Supper. Paul was naturally ready to 
accept the offer of a lodging with one who could afford 
him so much valuable information. Paul’s first oppor- 
tunity at Rome arose in the struggle which he began with 
Simon the Sorcerer, not a very difficult one, for Simon 
had promised, in answer to a threat of Nero, to ascend 
into the clouds. Strange to say, however, on the day 
appointed for the accomplishment of the feat, Simon did 
actually go up a little way, borne in the arms of demons. 
This so exasperated Paul and Peter that they immediately © 
resorted to prayer, and implored that the wily’ afts of the 
impostor might be frustrated. Accordingly, Simon came 
down again with the most alarming and disastrous 
rapidity. 

The art criticisms which are scattered through this 
book are much spoilt by an extravagance of language; 
but the following remarks upon the infusion of Greek 
art into Rome, during Nero’s reign show signs of 
thought :—“ An imported art has something that wounds 
national feeling ; the people has a dim perception that 
injustice has by this introduction been done itself and its 
undeveloped resources. With some the feeling becomes 
a suspicion that art is the foe of moral simplicity ; the 
majority conceives her as a plaything for the rich and the 
high-born. And while it needs a subtle eye to discover 
her undoubtedly exalting influence, it cannot be denied 
that she widens the cleft between the classes, gives their 
education in degree and quality a difference that is not 
healthy, creates among her votaries a type of judge and 
epicure that is not a much more pleasing object than the 
gastronome ; and .sometimes even relaxes the desire for 
work in the service of society.” But the chief blemish of 
Dr. Rydberg’s work is that it is neither one thing nor the 
other ; it is not a history, and it is not a romance. The 
general reader will find little to amuse him in its pages ; 
and the more serious student would do well to avoid it 
altogether. 
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PRINCE METTERNICH’S MEMOIRS.* 
[Second Norice.] 


*CARCELY less striking than Prince Metternich’s 
sketches of Napoleon are the passages, scattered 
throughout his papers, in which ke deals with the charac- 
ter of tne French and the future of France. He was 
always careful to distinguish between the personal ambi- 
tion of Napoleon, which urged him on his career of 
aggression till he fell before the coalition of all Europe, 
and the tendencies of the French people themselves. 
The latter, he maintains, were, even in this period of 
revolution, naturally pacific ; ready to defend their own 
country to the utmost when attacked by foreigners, and 
occasionally liable to be roused by a sentimental appeal 
on behalf of some suffering or oppressed nationality ; 
but yet not by any means greedy of conquest 
nor desirous of increasing their territory. He is not 
only careful to distinguish between the Government of 
Napoleon and the general character of the French, but 
also between the great mass of the people, who are, and 
always have been, essentially Conservative, and the 
place-hunters and political empiricists who are either 
prompted by personal selfishness or by Utopian schemes 
of ideal constitutions. He quotes the Emperor's opinion 
about the men of the Directory: “These people,” said 
Napoleon to Metternich, “were the perpetrators of 
impious deeds but a short time ago; now I use them in 
building up my new social edifice. There are some 
good workmen among them ; the mischief is, that they 
all want to be architects. That is always the case with 
the French : here is hardly one among them who does not 
think himself capable of governing the country.” 

We have italicised this last passage, for it applies 
with singular accuracy to the France of the present 
day. Nearly eighty years have passed since Napoleon 
spoke these words and Metternich wrote them down ; 
but the opinion expressed, far from having become anti- 
quated, has been confirmed from year to year by events, 
and is now pretty generally accepted by statesmen abroad 
and by many in France itself. Yet how long has it taken 


for this view to obtain ; how often has each successive 


revolution in France been accepted as final and as the 
beginning of a new era of universal happiness! Even 
now there are some who believe in the continuance of 
the Republic, and the notion that the mass of the 
French people is averse to change, to war, and to con- 
quest, but too weak, too much engrossed with money- 
making and private business, to oppose with any steadi- 
ness the chronic agitations of men “ who think them- 
selves capable of governing,” is one scarcely yet under- 
stood even in England. Here it has almost for the last 
century been accepted as a common-place that France is 
a country full of turbulent spirits anxious to disturb their 
neighbours and to seize their countries; while, until 
within the most recent years, the German has been put 
down as a pacific dreamer, loving to smoke his pipe and 
to philosophise, without any thought beyond _his studies, 
his beer, and his Frau. How different, and how much 
wiser, was the opinion of Metternich is clear from these 
two volumes. From the beginning to the end they bristle 
with notes, incidental remarks, or longer passages in 
which the greed of Prussia, her bad faith, her persistent 
policy of aggression, are alluded to, and her ee 
nary increase noted. 


* Memoirs of Prince Metternich. Edited by PRtNcEk RICHARD 
METTERNICH. (London: Richard Bentley and Son ; Paris : Plon ; 
Vienna: Braumiiller.) 
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In the early years of this century 
Metternich wrote :— , 4 
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a 
“From the year 1740 there was not a moment when the 


Prussian army was not in active service. Its standing army, 
though out of all proportion to the number of people or the 
resources of the country, far from exhausting these, on the 
contrary, raised the monarchy to a height of power 
not aspired to in the wildest dreams of its greatest 
princes. Frederick II. on his deathbed said to his 
young nephew that his successors would do more than 

e had done if they knew how to maintain his conquests, 
But, in fact, they doubled them. And this state did not grow 
and increase in the midst of less civilised nations ; on the 
contrary, all its conquests were over those which had sur- 
passed it in wealth and power. The Revolution which since 
1789 threatened to engulf the civilised world contributed to 
the aggrandisement of Prussia. All the Powers that went to 
war with France exhausted themselves. Prussia alone drew 
advantage from all. circumstances, and when she found her- 
self with other States pr: down for the time, she went her 
own way with quiet steps and accommodated herself to the 
conqueror. Every campaign gave her a pretext for extending 
her ipfluence ; every truce either confirmed an encroachment 
on a weak and timid neighbour, or contrived that such should 
voluntarily place itself under her banner ; lastly, every peace 
brought her a reward for exertions which she made only to 
serve her own purposes.” 


This was written before the Revolution of 1848, before 
the Zollverein, before Austria had been pushed out of 
Germany, before the Danish war, and before the war of 
1870, which Prussian statesmen have so cleverly attri- 
buted to Napoleon IIT. that the lie has been generally 
accepted as an undoubted fact. The doctrine of “blood 
and iron” is not a new one, as even the most superficial 
reader of these volumes will perceive. In adopting it 
Prince Bismarck has only carried out the traditions 
handed down to him by that monarch whom Carlyle 
calls Friederich the Great, and the policy has been con- 
tinuous ever since. If former Prussian Ministers did not 
proclaim it loudly, they were restrained rather by fear of 
other, stronger, Powers than by humane, just, or liberal 
views, as witness the difficulty which Metternich had to 
deal with in 1814, when the Allies invaded France. The 
urgent desire of the Prussians was to be the first to 
occupy Paris. The leaders did not shrink from the idea 
of abandoning the. capital to the fury of the soldiers, 
These Prussians, who, as Metternich says, made no 
secret of their intentions to let the French people suffer 
all the worst horrors of a war they had not caused, had 
but twelve months before held back from the alliance 
between Austria and Russia, and had only finally con- 
sented to join the coalition against Napoleon when 
events proved that there was scarcely a possibility of its 
failing. We have, unfortunately, not sufficient space to 
refer to the numerous passages in both volumes in which 
the treacherous and greedy policy which the Prussian 
Government pursued from 1789 to 1815, with a success 
worthy of a better cause, is exposed and commented on 
in no measured terms; on this subject we can only 
add that a despatch which Prince Metternich sent from 
Berlin to Prince Colloredo, in September, 1804, when the 
author was Ambassador at the Prussian Court, shows 
that even his sagacity and far-sightedness were insuffi- 
cient to realise that Prussia would continue for the 
next seventy years to increase as rapidly as she 
had done for the previous seventy. He says, indeed, 
what Count Andrassy has repeated but recently in 


‘slightly different words: ‘The dangers of Austria 


and Prussia being the same, their views should be in 
common.” But he seesin the rapid aggrandisement of 
the kingdom the germs of destruction, pointing out that 
“the distant Westphalian provinces, and the line of petty 
scattered provinces which bound the Prussian monarchy, 
offer.no compensation for the enormous expenses and 
the embarrassing political discussions which these posses- 
sions entailed.” Even Metternich could not dream that 
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‘the embarrassment of possessing outlying provinces would 
be removed, not by abandoning them, but by absorbing 
the whole country between the capital and these pro- 
vinces, and then by extending the frontiers still further 
beyond them. One passage is too remarkable to omit : 
—* It would not be difficult to prove that the Prussian 
monarchy, whose extent is nearly tripled since the death 
of that King (Frederick II.), has lost its real strength. 
Frederick Willlam II. will assuredly never from the 
centre of his vast States use a language to France, Russia, 
and Austria like that which Frederick II, used to send 
forth from his capital, which was always the head-quarters 
of an intrenched camp.” Not, indeed, Frederick 
William III., but his successor, the Emperor William, 
and his Minister, have sent forth language from Berlin 
in comparison with which even the great Frederick’s 
words were weak and meaningless. Berlin is still the 
head-quarters of an intrenched camp, but this camp 
extends from the Vosges to the Vistula, from the North 
Sea to the Alps, and is garrisoned by more than one 
million of armed men. 

To attempt to deal with even a fraction of the political 
questions touched upon in Prince Metternich’s despatches 
would be quite impossible within the limits of space laid 
down in a weekly review. An exhaustive notice would 
occupy almost as many pages as the work itself. We are 
unwillingly compelled to abandon the task, attractive 
and absorbing as it is, and will in conclusion only add 
a few lines which curiously illustrate the importance of 
the position Metternich occupied during the Vienna 
Congress. A negotiation took place between Prince 
Metternich and Prince Hardenberg, the Prussian Chan- 
cellor, on the subject of the incorporation of Saxony, and 
during its course the former ventured to assert that the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia attached very little impor- 
tance to the measure. The Emperor was extremely 
angry at what he considered a misrepresentation of his 
views by Prince Metternich, and actually decided to 
challenge the diplomatist to a duel! Although Metter- 
nich refused to recall what he had said to Hardenberg, 
and, in fact, expressed himself ready to be at His 
Majesty’s orders, the challenge was not persisted in, but 
the Emperor declined to treat further with the Austrian 
statesman. ‘This circumstance, says the author, caused 
no disturbance in the important discussions of the 
Congress, nor did the open friendship which existed 
between the two Imperial Courts suffer from it ; but both 
Emperor and Minister went much into “society,” and 
thus, he says, “ hardly a day passed without my meeting 
him. We did not take any notice of each other.’ When 
news of Napoleon’s escape from Elba arrived, Metternich 
had to communicate it to Alexander, who, after agreeing 
on the measures to be taken, said, “‘We have still to 
adjust a personal difference. We are both Christians, 
and our sacred law commands us to forgive offences. 
Let us embrace, and let everything be forgotten.” 

Thus in reading this work we are reading words written 
by a man who dealt with Emperors and Kings on a 
footing of almost perfect equality, who knew more of 
politics and took a greater share in shaping events than 
any one of the monarchs of his time, and whose 
utterances therefore have a value which must needs 
surpass that of any other contributions to the history 
of the most eventful years of modern times, 
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DOWDENHAM.* eat 


T is always a mistake when an author in his preface 
seeks to prophesy what the critics will say of his 


work, and tries to disarm them by meeting their objec- — 
tions beforehand. He is certain not to know the real 
faults of his book—few writers do—and will be tilting — 
against windmills, defending views which no one attacks, © 


and principles which all acknowledge. Mr. W. R, 
Ancketill commits this error by printing, at the begin- 
ning of his novel, which is fortunately in one volume, a 
supposititious letter from his publisher, in which another 
is enclosed, purporting to be from “ A girl of the period.” 
The latter objects to a good deal in ‘*‘ Dowdenham,” and 
the author then sets to to refute these objections of his 
own creation. He does so with entire success, for, 
indeed, the criticism of the young lady is so extremely 
silly that no one, least of all the author himself, could 
have any difficulty in doing so. All this is, of course, an 
elaborate joke, with the scarcely concealed object of draw- 
ing the critic’s teeth. But as a joke, it is clumsy; and 
as a serious attempt to disarm criticism it fails utterly. 
We do not think the author’s young ladies wanting in 
gush, nor was there any occasion to use the words 
“lissom” and “wealth of hair.” ace Mr. George 
Meredith, it is, in our opinion, quite right not to 
mention that Lord Bellamont had a well-formed leg. 
The shape of the nether limbs has much less influence 
on the course of most people’s lives than some modern 
novelists would appear to suppose. Nor is it of the 
slightest consequence where the heroine had her frocks 
made, as long as we know that she was well-dressed. All 
these fictitious criticisms are of course absurd ; but it by 
no means follows that “ Dowdenham” is a good book, 
and that because the girl of the period “ takes unreason- 
able exceptions ” that the whole novel is unexceptionable. 

On the contrary, it has one fault which is unpardon- 
able in a work of fiction: it is not amusing. It opens 
with a long conversation between Lords Eastmore and 


Bellamont (the latter the son of the great Duke of Don- © 
caster) on the game laws and keepers’ raids, The abuses | 


castigated are serious enough, and fairly well put, but 
they have nothing whatever to do with the story. The 
subjects are dragged in by the heels, and sugared up 
with little anecdotes to give the conversation what our 
neighbours call actualité, in which they fail utterly. 
No two men returning from shooting ever talk 
like these creatures of the author; none, we believe, 
were ever such dreadful bores. And the worst 
of it is that when we fondly hope that the story 
is fairly started, and that we shall soon become 
interested in it, the author breaks off again in order to 
introduce all his characters to us, and to tell us their past 
history. This he does in a succession of short but inex- 
pressibly tedious chapters, each of which is devoted to 
one person. We are thus wearily taken through the very 
commonplace lives of Major Head, Louise de Voeux, 
the Dowager, the Contessa, the Admiral, and the 
Reverend Hercules Mulligan. Mr. Ancketill seems to 
have no idea of letting his characters tell their own story 
as the tale, if tale it can be called, goes on; but must 
needs describe at full length the past adventures and 
present state of mind of every, even the most subsidiary, 
person contained in his book. He does, indeed, fancy 
that he enlivens these chapters by occasional jokes ; but 
the calibre of these attempts at wit may be judged from 
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the fact that the Admiral is described as having tried to 
get on a horse on the wrong side, and admitting that he 
cannot “steer” one, which playful and brilliant observa- 
tion is greeted with loud laughter by all present. When 
we were plodding through the weary descriptions of 
Louise and her mother, of the Contessa and 
her courier’s courtship, we sighed for a change; but 
when we reached the dismal facetiousness.of the Major’s 
servant, we felt that there could be something even 
worse than Mr. Ancketill when he is serious, and that is 
Mr. Ancketill when he tries to be funny. The book 
concludes with a “ glossary” of the Scotch terms which 
are scattered here and there throughout its pages. This 
appears as unnecessary as the book itself, and not much 
more valuable, as the extremely cultivated people for 
whom the author writes surely know that “mannie” 
means a “ little man,” and that “ dinna” is only a Scotch 
form of * do not.” 

It is certainly not worth while to tell the slender plot 
and poor dénouement of this wretched novel. What 
there is of a story begins about the middle, and every- 
body can guess what is going to be the end before he 
has read fifty more pages. ‘“ Dowdenham” is called a 
“Tale of High Life.” We do not quarrel with the 
second title thus chosen, nor will persons moving in the 
“+ select circles” into which Mr. Ancketill has the entrée 
(for he is careful to tell us that he really knows the 
Duchess of Doncaster) be able to.complain of what he 
tells us of them. They are praised all round; but 
although we do not pretend to the same familiarity 
with Dukes, Earls, and Viscounts as the author, we 
know enough of humanity to decline to believe that, 
in “high life” it should be so very different and so 
very much more tiresome than among the “ lower ten 
thousand.” 

We quote a passage to show that we have not been too 
severe. Of the hero, Mr. Ancketill tells us that he was 
much fascinated by Mademoiselle de Voeux. “ Never, 
though moving in the best circles for many years, had he 
previously found any person whose varied attractions had 
so impressed him on a first acquaintance.” When she 
tells Lord Eastmore her story, ‘‘The simple tale to 
which he had intently listened had been told with such 
disingenuousness (sic) and feeling, with so great candour 
and such warm expressions of gratitude to her benefac- 
tors ; the relator’s (sic) beautiful countenance had been 
so lighted up with the reflection of the true-hearted senti- 
ments that animated her recital, that,” etc. 

Enough of this rubbish. In conclusion, we may just 
mention that pazrie has no accent on the final ¢. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Travel and Trout in the Antipodes: an Angler’s Sketches. 
in Tasmania and New Zealand. By William Senior (“ Red 
Spinner”), author of “By Stream and Sea,” “ Waterside 
Sketches,” &c. (Chatto and Windus.)—Mr. Senior warns 
the future readers of his pleasant volume that he did not 
travel much nor catch many trout. Possibly for these very 
reasons we are more favourably disposed towards his volume. 
Your “ globe trotters,” as the Australians style the omni- 
-scient persons who visit them on their way around the out- 
side of the world, are usually very shallow-pated scribblers, 
who would have been much better occupied ip reading what 
wiser men have written than in scrawling their crude “ obser- 
vations” for the instruction of well-informed people, while 
the feats of a successful fisherman are only less wearisomely 
monotonous than the professional autobiography of a deer- 
slayer. But Mr. Senior is never wearisome. He is too 
modest a writer to glorify himself, and too skilful a penman 
to allow his readers to tire of him. Those who remember 
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“Red Spinner’s” charming papers in the days before—to 
our loss and the Australians’ gain—he migrated to the Anti- 
podes, will be glad to hear of his sadly diminished raids 
among the half-naturalised trout of Tasmania and New 
Zealand. When the Queensland Legislature adjourned in 
the midst of a preternaturally hot December, an irresistible 
longing seized its chief reporter to once more lash a stream. 
He dreamt, as he tells us the consumptives who have been 
forced to flee to Australia invariably do, of chilly blasts and 
snow-covered fields, and heard in the sultry air the far-off 
shout of rosy English lads skating over frozen lakes or fog. 
enveloped rivers. Christmas was approaching, and the heat 
intensified. The Brisbaners panted in their verandahs. The 
heavens*were as brass, and the earth as iron. Three men 
toiling on the wharves were smitten with sunstroke. The after- 
noon brought not the sea-breeze laden with healing and re- 
freshment, and the glass stood at 101° in the shade. The sun 
sets in an orange glare, and the mosquitoes swarm up in 
hungry evening cry from the mangroves at the water’s edge, 
taking a mean advantage of bared arms and naked feet. 
“Soon the visions came: farmyards knee-deep in snow ; 
country lanes, venerable churches, lea and fallow, copse and 
garden, in their full winter garb ; river and pond icebound, 
and ringing with boys sliding, and skaters circling and 
wheeling.” Now we should have an unquiet time of it three 
months hence did we venture to say that Queensland is not 
the greatest country in the world. It has everything—in- 
cluding some very noisy professional politicians—that can 
adorn and ameliorate antipodean existence. It is true also 
that it has kangaroos of a painfully graminivorous type. The 
squatter, conceiving that he was being ruined by having a few 
sheep killed by the Dingos, obtained the passage of a law by 
which a premium was given for the destruction of the wild 
“dog.” The result is, the kangaroos have now so enor- 
mously increased, owing to the indirect protection they have 
obtained through the destruction of their natural enemy, 
that what with the rabbit nuisance, the kangaroo nuisance, 
and the “ yellow fever,” or Chinese immigration, the Queens- 
lander leads a troubled life. The grass on some runs is 
almost eaten up. “ When a blade promises to appear a big 
kangaroo camps out close to it, waiting until it shoots, and 
then devours it.” This is jest, but the earnest of the matter 
is that “the kangaroos come first and eat off the grass ; that 
the wallabies following, grub up the roots ; and that a weed 
succeeds which no animal will eat.” Even the new law 
about killing kangaroos has not yet alleviated the squatter’s 
misery, and already in other parts of the country the settler 
is beginning to feel how unequal to the task of vituperation 
is the English language, when he sees acre after acre covered 
with thistles, the progeny of a packet of seed introduced by 
a patriotic Scot, who ought to be endowed with extraordinary 
longevity if “threatened men live long.” But with all these 
blessings Queensland has no trout, and without inquiring 
too narrowly whether a country without that princeling of 
fishes can ever be truly great, it is tolerably certain that the 
climate of the great Australian colony is unsuited for them. 
But into some of the other Colonies they have been intro- 
duced. In Victoria, however, the salmonide are, in spite of 
Sir Samuel Wilson's efforts, as yet on their trial. But in 
Tasmania and New Zealand they have established a footing 
—or rather, we should say, a “ finning "—and are even there 
elevated into the rank of,a sporting fish. To Tasmania 
accordingly Mr. Senior sped, and, though he did not accom- 
plish much in the way of fishing, he enjoyed himself, and by 
his pleasant descriptions enables his readers to share his 
pleasure. The typical Australian river is usually a delusion 
and a snare. In the rainy season it is an irregular elon- 
gated lake ; in the dry weather a chain of puddles. The 
headquarters of some of them afford pleasant scenery, but as 
a rule their description might be summed up in three words 
—mud, mangrove, mosquito. In such a country an enthu- 
siastic fisherman would require to do as Mr. Senior did 
when the longing came too strong on him, “ hide 
his angling gear, and avoid a perusal of the English 
sporting papers.” Tasmania, however, excels the other 
Australian colonies in picturesqueness, and affords fair 
fishing. The larger streams must, however, be fished 
from a coracle or boat ;. the smaller ones must be waded. 
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The difficulties are as numerous as they can be, but 
the trout are real and plentiful. That is the main point. 
The existence of salmon Mr. Senior considers not proved, 
but in this opinion he will have Mr. Youll in upposition, as 
well as every right-thinking Tasmanian. Indeed, our author 
is at one with Mr. Trollope in declaring that modesty is 
not the Australian characteristic ; and that, though some 
colonists will never forgive the great novelist for his book 
on their country, it is still the best that has ever been written 
on it~—the caustic remarks about “blowing” notwithstand- 
ing. In New Zealand Mr. Senior spent more time in 
travel than in netting trout. He has not much new to tell us, 
but that little is freshly narrated, and well worth reading. He 
thinks that eventually this colony will be the great trout and 
even salmon country of the Antipodes. Add to this the 
superbness of the scenery, and even the angler of Australia 
need not mope at his prospects, though he may have to goa 
somewhat far afield to realise them. Our space will not admit 
of further extracts from the book, but the reader may be 
assured that in it he will find a little of most things concern- 
ing the Antipodes, its people, towns, institutions, and, above 
all, its fishes. The slang of the gold-fields and “ runs,” the 
bragging of the thorough-paced colonist, the ways of the 
“ jackaroo” or “ new chum,” the recklessness of the moveau 
riches, the bumptiousness of the Victoria working-man, the 
frothy loyalty of one section and the hardly-concealed 
Republicanism of another, the homesickness of the true 
Briton, and the love of England displayed in the names of 
the towns and countries in Tasmania, which is in some 
respects more English than England itself—all find thought- 
ful and acute criticism at the hands of Mr. Senior. Alto- 
gether, his little volume is one of the best though most un- 
assuming works on the Antipodes which we have read since 
Mr. Trollope published his magnum opus. Time may 
supersede its general descriptions, but its speciality of 
angling is not likely soon to be handled by a more com- 
petent master of the craft. 

The Ascent of the Matterhorn. By Edward Whymper. 
(John Murray.)—We believe that it was Abraham Lincoln's 
coachman who was “ suspicious of people who had no small 
vices.” A reviewer is, in like manner, profoundly sceptical 
about a book which, with curious unanimity, is pronounced 
faultless. Finally, when this eulogium, or something very 
like it, appears about the same day in a variety of publica- 
tions which have got the use of “ blocks” from the book, or 
under the signature of gentlemen praised in its pages, we 
confess ourselves inclined to look narrowly into the merits 
of such a literary masterpiece “with no small vices.” 
Accordingly, Mr. Edward Whymper’s book, judged from this 
moral standpoint, will be found hardly so era-making a 
treatise as our indulgent friends in the illustrated news- 
papers declared it was. In the first place—though the 
fact is not expressly mentioned—it is mainly the 
abridgment of an old book published eight years ago, 
though with a few fresh cuts inserted to supply the place of 
those which, having been multiplied in the electro-type form, 
are now over-familiar to the readers of illustrated periodicals. 
Next, it is not “ ¢4e Ascent of the Matterhorn,” for that peak 
has been ascended at least 159 times—once or twice, we 
understand, by ladies—which proves that its scaling is by no 
means so difficult a feat as the athletic youth of the Alpine 
Club would have us believe. But Mr. Edward Whymper 
—not to be confounded, as is frequently the case, with Mr. 
Frederick Whymper, who is not an Alpine tourist but an 
American explorer—is entitled to what credit is due to the 
first person who reached the top. However, several of 
his predecessors all but gained the summit, so that Mr. 
Whymper came to the conquest as Louis le Grand did 
when a city was reported as all but taken. Indeed, the 
usual Alpine “ascent” might more fittingly be styled, 
“An Ascent by Jean Crapaud and Pierre Boullebaisson, 
accompanied by several porters carrying chicken, cham- 
pagne and John Smith, an Englishman, who pays for all, 
and is going to write to the Zémes about it.” Be that as it 
may, Mr. Whymper was fortunate enough to get to the top, 
a fact which might have long ago been forgotten had he not 
met with an accident, and therefore, as the only survivor, must 
needs write the tale of his fortune and misfortune. And this, 
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we must say, he has done until we are getting a little weary of 
hearing how he and his companions slipped. It is a story which 
might, perhaps, bear relating once ; but it is not so pleasing 

that it need be repeated over and over again, with maps 

and illustrations, until one might imagine that it was really a 
‘highly praiseworthy mishap. However, chacun a son gott 
—and that is Mr. Whymper’s. Being so, let us at once say. 
that he tells it very well, if not always in the best of taste, 
nor with that absence of egotism which might be desirable. 
The illustrations, as might be expected in a work the author 
of which is a professional wood-engraver, are really ex- 
quisite, and come almost up to the best specimens of the 
French xylographers’ art. The subjects chosen are, how-, 
ever, in many cases, bad in the extreme, being illustrative 
of nothing save a nearly impossible incident, or some not over- 
modestly related “adventure.” 
good. For instance, nothing could be finer as an engraving, 
or in worse taste as an illustration, than that facing p. 78, 
while the scene opposite p. 120 is a useful illustration, but a 
poor bit of art. 
nature either as original drawings or photographs; but 
others, such as the extraordinary ones facing pp. 78, 84, and 
217—though some of the most faith-trying scenes in the 
original book are omitted—must have been “fudged” from 


many really meritorious sketches of Alpine scenery by such 
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Nor are they all equally 


Most of the cuts have been taken from 


memory, and are utterly unworthy of a place among the 


a good draughtsman and first-class engraver as Mr. 
Whymper is. We would also recommend him: in any future 
edition to omit the classical quotations, as any public school- 
boy can at once trace them to their source in “ Dictionary of 
Quotations,” the author of the book being evidently un- 
acquainted with the originals in the recondite Latin authors 
whom he quotes in translation, We also regret that, though 
the book is devoid of a scientific account of the Alps, the 
amusing chapter on ice in the former edition has been 
omitted in this abridgment There is also, most provok- 
ingly, no index, the absence of which is insulting to his 
readers on an author’s part, as it is a silent inference that he 
considers the readers’ time as of no value compared with the 
writer’s matter. The Alps will always be the playground of 
Europe, and therefore Mr. Whymper’s handsomely got-up 
and cheap book, though not free from many “ small vices,” 
is sure to command a ready sale. 

A Lady's Life in the Rocky Mountains. By Isabella L. 
Bird. (John Murray.)—Miss Bird’s modest little volume 
appears like an oasis in a desert of print. Since the Rocky 
Mountains and the great West have been vulgarised by the 
Pacific Railroad, the Press has poured out shelf-fuls of silly 
superficial tourist impressions, hardly one of which was 
worthy of serious notice. The “Lady” whose “ Life” 
during several months’ stay in Colorado these informal letters 
describes saw more than most previous visitors, and has 
certainly told what she did see infinitely better. A “ strong- 
minded woman,” in the best sense of the phrase, she went 
wherever she desired, consorted without fear of Mrs. 
Grundy with some very peculiar people, and as a result of her 
observations off the lines of trans-continental travel met with 
some strange adventures, which in the hands of a more 
bumptious writer would have been made much of, by the aid 
of pen, pencil, and a vivid imagination. She admires the 
fine scenery of Colorado ; but gives a sad-coloured picture of 
the people—their greed of money and entire want of most 
that makes life to an educated person worth living for. 
Dollars monopolise every thought, and even in Denver and 
other towns existence, though greatly improved for the 
better, is even yet pervaded by much of that rowdiness 
which in former days gave the country such an unenviable 
notoriety. To the average Englishman she does not recom- 
mend it, though several of the fine “parks” of Colorado, 
fast becoming the playgrounds of the Continent, are being 
bought up by wealthy Englishmen, like Lord Dunraven 
and Dr. Bell. It is scarcely possible to open the 
book without lighting on a graphic description or an 
interesting anecdote. The professional author could have 
made a bigger volume out of the wealth of experiences 
which Miss Bird has passed through; but it would be 
difficult to have made a more satisfactory one. For those 
who have read her letters from the Sandwich Islands, it will 
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be praise enough to say that her last book is as good as her 
first, and that the illustrations are quite worthy of the text. 
But there is not an index. 


POETRY. 


Songs in Exile; and other Poems, by H. E. Clarke 
{Marcus Ward and Co.), is a volume of verse dealing chiefly 
with patriotic and amorous themes. But the patriotism is 
that of rebellion against the powers that be, and the love- 
songs, though excellent in intention, are feebly executed. 
‘The same publishers send us: 

Waifs and Strays. By Mrs. Alfred Miinster—There is a 
certain tropical ftuit called, we believe, a mangostine, which 
is said to combine the flavours of the peach, strawberry, 
apricot, and pine-apple without bearing any outward resem- 
blance to either. In the volume before us we are aware of 
an occasional likeness in form to some of the best known 
poems of Longfellow, Tennyson, Miss Procter, and Mrs. 
Browning. But there the resemblance stops. Unlike the 
delicious fruit afore-mentioned, of the inner flavour there is 
not a vestige. In the last piece in the book Mrs. Miinster 
boldly challenges comparison with Mrs. Browning’s beautiful 
poem, “ The Sleep,” in selecting as her title and refrain the 
same line from the Psalms—“ He giveth His beloved sleep.” 
Need one specify which of the two poems is the most likely 
to achieve immortality ? 

Yesterday, To-Day, and for Ever, A Poem in Twelve 
Books. By Edward Henry Bickersteth, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 
—The fact of this religious poem having reached a twelfth 
edition is a proof of its popularity among a certain set, and 
ought to comfort those who believe that the doctrinal teach- 


ings of the Church are in danger. 


The Keeping of the Vow ; and other Poems. By Mackenzie 
Bell. (Elliot Stock.)—The piece from which the book takes 
its title is a commonplace version of the story of “ The Heart 
of the Bruce,” told in such stirring numbers by Professor 
Aytoun in his “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers.” The other 
poems are rhymed platitudes of the most hopelessly dull 


The Storm ; and Random Rhymes. By John M‘Laughlin. 
(Newman and Co., Hart Street, Oxford Street, and James 
Woollard, Liverpool.)—In the words of the author’s note,“ The 
appearance of this volume is in a great part due to the request 
of many friends.” Adapting “ Pickwick” to our own needs, 
we envy the facility with which Mr. M‘Laughlin’s friends are 
entertained. : 

Wet Days. By.a Farmer. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—“ These 
poems are plain things,” says the Farmer, in his modest pre- 
face; “there must be many who, as they say, cannot make 
head or tail of pine-tenths of the poetry they see nowadays. 
I may chance to hit some of those over whose heads the 
others have been shooting.” But that is just where we do 
not agree with him. It is a mistake to write down to people ; 
far better try to draw them up to a higher level. Besides, 
great truths and the direct utterance of genuine feeling need 


,never fear misunderstanding—witness Shakespeare, Burns, 


and even Tennyson. In “ The Farmer’s Funeral” our author 
has evidently been haunted by recollections of the “ Northern 
Farmer.” His best pieces are those where he does not strive 
after effect, but allows himself to be natural—for instance 
“Cross Purposes,” ‘‘ Death’s Choice,” “ Pius AZneas,” and 
“Courcy.” Shut up at a country inn on a wet afternoon, 
one might find this volume a pleasant relief from counting 
the rain-drops on the window-pane, 

In Memoriam. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—This beautiful 
little volume is printed on hand-made rough paper, bound in 
vellum, with lop edges gilt, side and bottom rough, and is, 
taking it all in all, a perfect specimen of the art of the typo- 
grapher. It has not been thought necessary to place on the 
title-page the name of the poet, nor to print it under the ex- 
quisite etching which forms the frontispiece. No greater 
compliment could probably be paid to the author than thus 
to assume frankly that every English-speaking child knows 
who wrote “In Memoriam.” We have no wish to be cap- 
tious, but yet we venture to hint that the bookbinder has not 
been quite so careful to produce a perfect work as the 
printers and publishers. The copy we have before us de- 
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clines to close properly ; it is, of course, quite possible that 
those issued to the public have not even this trifling fault, 
which can be easily remedied by a few hours’ judicious com- 
pression. 


Great facility and some sweetness characterise A Life's 
Idylls and other Poems, by Hugh Conway (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—The little volume contains many charming 
pieces, flowing pleasantly, rhyming harmoniously, but with- 
out any special strength. Mr. Conway has clearly a good 
ear, and his verses appear well adapted to be set to music. 
His gentle idylls and descriptive poems bring before us 
pretty pictures, tender emotions, bright gladness, mild sorrow, 
all in moderate tone. His larger pieces are less successful ; 
least of all those in which he assumes the sceptic, the mis- 
anthrope, or the misogynist. “Is Life Worth Living?” and 
other philosophical attempts are merely truisms put into 
metre. There are two mistakes in the French quotation 
over “Life, Love, and Death” (p. rot). 

Lyrics and Idylis, By Edmund Clarence Stedman. (C. 
Kegan Paul and Co.)—Mr. Stedman is already favourably 
known in England by an able book’ on “ Victorian Poets,” 
where he showed himself possessed of discriminating taste 
combined with a delicate critical faculty. His present 
volume amply vindicates his right to criticise poetry, since 
it proves that he is himself a poet of no small merit. The 
“ American Idylls ” are thoroughly fresh and charming, and 
often conceal deep feeling beneath their somewhat quaint 
phraseology. Among the ballads “Montagu” is graceful and 
spirited, while “ Heliotrope ” and “ Provengal Lovers” have 
a good deal of originality, though the execution is a little 
defective. “The Sad Bridal” is weird, and almost recalls 
one of Heine’s fantastic fragments. Mr. Stedman has 
followed the Elizabethan model for his sonnets, of which 
there are only four in the volume, and ends with a rhymed 
couplet. Of these sonnets only one is noteworthy: “A 
Mother’s Picture,” which is tender and melodious. Among 
the more important poems, “The Widowed Queen” and 
“ Sister Beatrice ” show a good deal of dramatic power. Mr. 
Stedman is less happy in his translations from the Greek and 
his treatment of Greek subjects. It has struck us more than 
once that no American writer has ever been thoroughly suc- 
cessful in his handling of classical subjects. There is some- 
thing wanting. The worship of Greek culture is a faith we 
have taught to America ; she has taken it on trust, but it was 
not bredin her. Even the best American writers fail in this 
respect—they have sympathy and respect for classical anti- 
quity, but it is a thing outside themselves. The poets of the 
older civilisation have, at all events, this advantage : without 
making so much talk about it, there is a certain touch which 
proves the kinship. Ii is to be feared, however, that even 
this touch will pass away from the writers of the future if cet- 
tain terribly practical people succeed in even banishing Greek 
from the curriculum of our public schools. On the whole, 
however, Mr. Stedman has been quite as successful as most 
of his countrymen. The binding and general appearance of 
this pleasant volume are quite in harmony with the nature of 
its contents. 





MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY. 


T would take columns to adequately notice as they 
] deserve the many interesting articles contained in the 
new number of the Wineteenth Century. 1t opens with a 
graphic sketch of Russian Nihilism, from the pen of Mr. 
Fritz Cunliffe-Owen. The article is all the more valuable 
for containing copious extracts from the contemporary revo- 
lutionary press. Scarcely inferior in interest is the venerable 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s article on his great uncle, 
George Canning. It is written with a vigour that is nothing 
less than marvellous in a man who is almost a centenarian. 
In a lucid contribution Mr. Alfred R. Wallace expounds the 
meaning of the much misunderstood term, * The Origin of 
Species by Means of Natural Selection,” and also expatiates 
on the probable origin of the important divergencies of type 
which characterise genera. Mr. Justice Stephen discusses 
with a learning and acuteness that is almost unrivalled the 
provisions of the Attorney-Gcneral’s Criminal Code Bill, 
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introduced last Session. The number is rich in polemical 
essays. Mr. Lionel Tennyson comments with insight and 
felicity on the Phaedra of Euripides and the Phédre of Racine, 
coupling herewith an elaborate criticism of Rachel’s famous 
performance in that play. Mr. Tennyson seems to us to 
have proved his main point—that is, that Rachel was 
greatest in those parts of Racine’s tragedy that bear 
the. closest resemblance to the Greek original. Mr. 
James Spedding takes up the cudgels against Dr. Abbott 
and the Edinburgh Review on the vexed Essex question ; 
and Mr. W. H. Mallock replies to Miss Bevington’s and 
a transatlantic criticism of his much discussed “Is Life 
Worth Living?” The number winds up with a vigorous 
attack by Mr. Archibald Forbes on the provisions of the 
communiqué issued by the Indian Government for the 
guidance of war correspondents. 

The leader in the Forinighily Review is an article on 
Ireland by Dr. Neilson Hancock, written from a Liberal- 
Unionist point of view. The writer contends that what is 
wanted for Ireland is “complete religious equality, equal 
educational advantages and privileges with Great Britain, 
equal poor laws with England, local jurisdiction carried to 
the same extent as in England and Scotland, and the assimi- 
lation commenced in the Criminal Code to be carried out 
vigorously and actively on Sir Robert Peel’s principles.” 
Mr. Barnett Smith’s “ Life of Gladstone ” furnishes the motiv 
for a brilliant sketch of that statesman from the pen of Mr. 
H. Dunckley, and Mr. Escott’s “ England ” serves as the text 
for an article on “ England of To-Day,” by Mr. H. D. Traill, 
followed by a critical note by Mr. John Morley. The late 
Mr. N. W. Senior’s conversations with the recently-deceased 
M. Adolphe de Circourt are rather disappointing. According 
to Mr. Barclay, M.P., Colorado is the Eldorado for the British 
farmer. Mr. Barclay holds the hopeful view that we have 
not yet witnessed the lowest point of agricultural depression. 

The Contemporary Review for this month is an uncom- 
monly strong number. It opens with a brilliant sketch of 
England in the eighteenth century by that acute observer 
and graceful writer, Karl Hillebrand. He shows, and to our 
mind conclusively, that the political religious and literary 
development of England in that much decried century was 
one of the most active and fruitful which even our history 
records. Professor Stuart Blackie prefers an eloquent indict- 
ment against the accumulation of land in the hands of com- 
paratively few owners. The words of Pliny, “ Latifundia 
perdidere Italiam,” are his text. “Large properties are 
ruining Britain,” is his conclusion. The number is enriched 
by a really fine poem from the pen of Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
entitled “ Justinian,” which to our mind deserves to rank with 
his most finished productions. It is so far above the ordi- 
nary run of magazine poetry that it would be presumptuous, 
nay, absurd, to enter upon a discussion of its merits in this 
place. Professor Calderwood attacks the most recent em- 
bodiment of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s philosophy, “ The Data 
of Ethics.” Another valuable philosophical article is the one 
contributed by Professor Lotze, of Géttingen, on the philo- 
sophy of the last forty years. Mr. Mathew Browne has some- 
thing interesting to say on the letters of Charles Dickens. 
The section devoted to contemporary life and thought in 
foreign countries—this time Russia and Italy—is full of 
suggestive matter. 

A Member of Parliament proposes, in Fraser’s Magazine, 
to meet the demands of the Home Rulers by submitting 
every Bill brought forward on Irish subjects to a committee 
composed of Irish Members exclusively. There is a brilliant 
and incisive article on Mr. Gladstone's recent campaign in 
Mid-Lothian. Professor Baynes’ interesting essay on “ What 
Shakespeare Learnt at School,” is continued, and the Duke 
of Argyll’s “First Impressions of the New World ”—this 
time livelier than the first instalment—are concluded. Mrs. 
Oliphant begins a new novel, “Earthbound,” which promises 
to be interesting, while Mr. Blackmore's Yorkshire tale 
shows no signs of flagging. Miss E. M. Clerke has an in- 
teresting sketch of Andrea del Sarto. ' 

The clever article with which Blackwood commences, 
supposed to be written by a Turkish Effendi, takes a novel 
view of the struggle between Christianity and Islam, of 
which Asia Minor has been the battlefield. “ Our Sta chel- 
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vivacity. “ Bush Life in Queensland ” is be 
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The Cornhill contains the first instalment of an important — 


contribution by Dr. Hunter, “ What the English have Done 
for the Indian People.” Dr. Hunter clearly and 
expounds the chief benefits which the population of Hin- 
dostan have derived from British rule. In the next chapter 
the less obvious consequences will be dealt with. The num- 
ber also contains an interesting study of Tennyson, giving 
parallel passages to the Laureate’s verses from a list of older 
poets—English and foreign. “The Countess Adelcrantz ” is 
a delicate etching, if we mistake not from the same incisivé 
pen that wrote “The Countess St. Foyle’s Babies” in the 
same magazine some months ago. “ Mademoiselle de 
Mersac” and “ White Wings” are continued. 
One of the most amusing things in Macmillan is Dr. 
Richardson’s account of his white elephant—the late Sir 
Walter Trevelyan’s wine-cellar, bequeathed from a teetotaller 
to a teetotaller for “ scientific purposes.” Up to the present 
time Dr. Richardson has not made up his mind what to do 
with the collection of rare and curious vintages. All sorts 
of suggestions, humorous and temperance-enthusiastic, have 
been made. We would venture to submit to Dr. Richardson 
that he might fulfil the wishes of the testator, and at the 
same time gratify the connoisseurs, by selling the wine by 
public auction and devoting the proceeds to the foundation 
of a scientific scholarship at one of our Universities. In the 
same number Mrs. Oliphant’s serial is continued. There is 
a concise article by Dr. Blaikie on “ Life at High Pressure,” 
and Mr. Thornton suggests a Parliament without Parties, 


An appreciative sketch of the life and work of the late Mr.” 


Delane concludes the number. 

Temple Bar opens with a short story, “ Adam and Eve.” 
Mrs. Lynn Linton commences a new serial, “ The Rebel of 
the Family.” The biographical element is, as usual, strong. 
This time the characters selected are Théophile Gautier, 
Sir Humphrey Davy, and the famous epicure of the First 
Empire, Grimod de la Reyniére. 

In the Gentleman’s Mr. Francillon begins a new story, 
* Queen Cophetua.” The chapters are prefixed by verses of 
unusual merit. The most interesting article, perhaps, is one 
on “Colonial Legislation,” principally relating to Queens- 
land, by Red Spinner. “Table Talk” is particularly good. 

The pitce de resistance in Belgravia is the first instal- 
ment of Mr. James Payn’s tale, “A Confidential Agent.” 
We are quite sure whoever reads it will look forward 
anxiously for the next number. “Rejected MSS.” is the 


title of perhaps the most amusing of the other contributions. ~ 
London Society is bright and well-illustrated as usual. 


“On the Artistic Treatment of a Slap in the Face” is very 
good. The “Fortunes made in Business” are the Fosters 
of Queensberry, with two excellent portraits. me 

The Argosy gives seven amusing stories—one by Johnny 
Ludlow—for sixpence. 

The Theatre has come out in a new guise, under the able 
editorship of Mr. Clement Scott. The little dramatic maga- 
zine was always bright, but never before was so much matter, 
lively and instructive, given in so small a compass. The text 
is contributed by some of our best-known actors and dra- 
matists, and the number is embellished by two splendid 
cabinet photographs of Miss E. Terry and Mr. Irving in the 
characters of Portia and Shylock. 

In Time Mr. Edmund Yates has thought it good taste to 
revive the Garrick Club scandal in which he was concerned 
some twenty years ago. The best thing in the number is 
the instalment of “ Green Ferne Farm,” by the author of 
“The Gamekeeper at Home.” It is illustrated something 
in the style of the ournal Amusant by Mr. Alfred 
Thompson. 

The Antiguary, edited by Mr. E. A. Walford (Elliot 
Stock and Co.), is a new comer in the field of magazine 
literature. We should not be inclined to welcome any 
ordinary addition to the huge number of monthly magazines 
which cause the despair of the reviewer and the confusion of 
the “general reader.” But the Améiguary has a special 
object, and this object is important enough to justify a new 
venture. The subjects with which it proposes to deal are 
amply set forth in the announcement which accompani¢s 


berg Symposium” is a witty jeu @esprit, full of verve and — 
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this first number ; they include everything referring to the 
past ages, and we are particularly glad to see that Mr. 
Gonne, the able Secretary of the Folk-lore Society, has 
joined the. staff and contributes an interesting essay. The 
hand-made paper, rough edges, and capital sketches of the 
Antiquary will be as pleasing to the eye as are the con- 
tents to the mind. . 

The new year brings us the first number of a new magazine 
for boys, Zhe Union Jack, edited by Mr. W. H. Kingston, 
the well-known writer_of story books. The number contains 
the first part of an adventurous tale by the editor, entitled 
“ Paddy Finn,” besides other stirring stories such as boys 
love. There are plenty of good illustrations, and the whole 
only costs one penny. 

Received: Ali the Year Round, Casseli’s Family 
Magazine, the Sunday Magazine, Good Words, Buily’s 
Science Gossip, Churchman. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


tpn 
E have received the Annual Report of the Royal 
National Life Boat Institution, by which it appears that 
the men and boats of the Society were instrumental in saving 
no less than 637 lives from drowning, and 21 vessels from 
de struction, during the past year. The committee appeal to 
the public to assist them with funds, as, naturally, the ex- 
penses are very heavy. We are sure that this appeal will 
be heartily responded to, as among''the many societies sup- 
ported by voluntary subscriptions none is more deserving of 
aid than this life-saving institution. 


THE first course of lectures on “ Psychology” delivered 
under the auspices af the Education Society by Mr. James 
Sully having been completed, the second course on “ Educa- 
tion,” will be undertaken by Mr. Philip Magnus. The 
lectures will be given at the Training College, Stockwell. 
They will commence on January the 22nd, 1880, at 7.30, and 


_will be contin ued every Thursday evening till Easter. The 


lectures are open to students of either sex. 





THE Winter Term of the Birkbeck and Scientific Institu- 
tion will commence on Monday next. The evening classes 
include the various branches of education. Modern Greek, 
Russian, and Japanese classes, conducted by native profes- 
sors, will be commenced. The fifty-sixth anniversary and 
distribution of prizes will be held on Tuesday, February 3rd, 
under the presidency of Lord Aberdare. 


“ AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS” is being felt in a new 
quarter. The Scottish University of St. Andrew’s, whose 
slender endowments are chiefly derived from landed estates, 
finding that their farms have been thrown on their hands, 
have taken to cultivating one of them themselves, with the 
usual result which attends the labours of amateur agricul- 
turists. They find that it would have been much more pro- 
fitable to have allowed the land to lie fallow. The emolu- 
ments of some of the Oxford and Cambridge Fellowships, 
from a similar cause, are also falling off. On the other 
hand, there has been such an enormous increase in the 
number of students in Edinburgh University that this year 
the salary of one of the medical professors from fees alone 
will be over £ 3000. 


MESSRS. HARRISON, of Pall Mall, have forwarded us the 
forty-second annual edition of Sir Bernard Burke’s IIlus- 
trated Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage. . Advancing 
years do not seem to have robbed Ulster King at Arms of 
any of his powers, and the edition of his work which he th's 
year gives to the public is even more complete and accurate 
than its predecessors. One new and very noticeable feature is 
the list of those who are on England's roll of glory, the 
bearers of the Victoria Cross. They are arranged alpha- 
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betically, officer and private together. Appended to each 
name is the year and the campaign in which the Cross was 
gained. But Sir Bernard Burke, not content with recording 
the living, very justly inserts the names of those on whom 
the decoration would have been conferred had they survived 
their deed of heroism ; for instance, we read the names of 
Lieuts. Melville and Coghill, who saved the colours after 
Isandlwana. It is hardly necessary to say more of this 
peerage except that the author in spite of the many younger 
rivals who have sprung up of late years can yet perfectly 
hold his own. 


“ WITHIN A CIRCLE,” by Emily M. Harris, containing 
descriptions of work done by English Jews for each other, 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. 


PROFESSOR E. P. MIPAEFF of the St. Petersburg Univer- 
sity, who has been despatched by the Russian Government 
to India to study Buddhism, will, we hear, forward his 
researches from time to time to the Minister of Public 
Instruction, who will issue them in his monthly’ official 
review. 


WE are to have another “Life of Lord Beaconsfield,” 
this time by a Danish writer, Georg Brandes. A translation 
of the original work, which is in German, will shortly be 
published in this country. 


_ —--—— 


THERE is a talk of the late Mr. Delane’s memoirs being 
published. The book would certainly be an entertaining 
one, if well done, from sufficient materials, by a competent 
man. We wonder whether there is any truth in the gossip 
that the first intimation the 7¥mes had of the death of its 
late editor was the incident of an advertising agent handing 
six shillings and an announcement of his decease over the 
counter of the outer office of the paper whose policy the 
dead man had so long controlled. 


“THE Life of Benedict Arnold,” whose name is so 
generally execrated in connection with the American 
struggles for Independence, has been written by Mr. Isaac 
N. Arnold, and published at Chicago. Franklin, writing to 
Lafayette, said : “Judas sold only one man; Arnold three 
millions. Judas got for his one man thirty pieces of silver ; 
Arnold, not a halfpenny a-head. A miserable bargain ! 
especially when one considers the quantity of infamy he 
has acquired to himself and entailed on his family.” 
Arnold's new biographer endeavours to palliate his guilt, 
pleading his brilliant earlier services in extenuation of his 
stupendous crime. 


IT never rains but it pours—biography. One would think 
that Mr. Barnett Smith’s “ Life of Mr. Gladstone” would 
have satisfied any reasonable reader. But there are some 
unreasonable enough to wish more praise for their money, and 
to gratify those admirers of the ex-Premier a cheap biography 
of an “extremely laudatory description is being prepared. 
It may not be history, but we suppose it is not intended 
to be. 


Mr. TAYLOR INNES, of the Scotch Bar, is the writer of 
the article in the new number of the British Quarterly 
Review, entitled “‘ Why is Scotland Radical?” Mr. Innes’ 
traverses the statements made on this subject in a recent 
number of the Quarterly Review. 


THE Russian literary notes this week are as follows :— 
The Government has given permission for the formation of 
a national subscription towards the erection of a statue at 
Pyatogorsk, in the Caucasus, in honour of the national poet 
Lermontoff. Pyatogork is immortalised in the poet’s favourite 
sketch “The Hero of our Times.” The archives of Little 
Russia, at present at Tchernigoff, are to be shortly removed 
to the University of Kharkoff. “They consist of nearly 30,000 
volumes. A second edition, with a number of additional 
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poems is announced of the “Collected Writings of Gregory 
Orbeliani,” the poet of the Caucasus. The Moscow dramatist 
Avéaenko’s comedy, “Silence,” has p»ssed the Censor with 
few excisions. M. Pavlistcheff, a friend of Pushkin and a 
contributor to many Russian periodicals, died at St. Peters- 


‘burg on the 20th ult. Two days later Prjeslavsky, an old 


Polish poet and a friend also of Pushkin’s, died at Tver- 
For many years he had held a post under Government. The 
Minister of Finance has alloted to each of the public 
libraries at Kieff, Kamanets, Podolsk, Jitomir, Grodna, 
Dorpat, and Warsaw the sum of 800 roubles. 


WE understand that the arrangements for publishing a 
‘daily illustrated newspaper are all but complete. The con- 
fiding capitalist is said to be—among others —the proprietor 
of one of the weekly illustrated journals, while the editor 
mentioned is a Radical M.P., hitherto known as the author 
of several depressingly “comical” satires. But though the 
proprietorship of the new daily will prove no joke, we can 
only hope, for the sake of the sanguine adventurer who em- 
barks his money in it that the rumour as to the conductor 
may be a jest as stupid as that gentleman’s “comic” writings. 
It is clear, however, that don gré mal gré, the daily papers 
are “dropping” into illustrations. The war-maps have 
become recognised institutions, and several of the morning 
papers had illustrations of the Tay Bridge. 


THERE is not generally considered to be much romance in 
the life of a schoolmaster. One of the order, who lives not 
far from Northampton, and who takes an active part in 
movements for the removal of his brethren’s grievances, will 
shortly appear in print with a work of fiction having the 
exact title of “ Romance of a Schoolmaster’s Life.” 


THE favour with which the public have received the por- 
traits issued weekly in the Sforting Gazette, which is 
now to be called the County Gentleman, has induced 
the publishers to collect last year's gallery into a handsome 
volume. It gives a fairly representative view of the most 
distinguished sportsmen, principally Masters of Hounds. 
The portraits are excellent lithographs, and the text gives 
such details of the respective persons as are likely to interest 
the hunting, racing, and agricultural world. 


THE latest attractions in Berlin are the Pergamos marbles, 
which, by a piece of finesse worthy of the Tartuffe of nations, 
have just been brought from Asia Minor, and deposited 
in the museum under the care of Professor Curtius. A 
Prussian engineer, it appears, found traces of sculpture in 
certain old walls near Pergamos, which the Turks had 
plastered with mud and lime. He informed his Government 
of the fact, and they after due investigation purchased the 
walls for about £2000.4 A gunboat was then quietly sent to 
bring the works of art which they contained to a German port 
while the world was’ wondering why Germany should appear 
in the East to intimidate the Turks with a vessel of war. 
The most remarkable part of the collection are sculptures 
in relief representing a battle of the gods, and which, it is 
supposed, formed part of a gigantic altar. Owing to the 
fact that the Turks utilised these marbles under a covering 
of plaster they are in excellent preservation. 


PROFESSOR FRANKLAND’s “ Water Analysis,” which he 
has had in preparation a long time, will be published during 
this month (January)"by Mr. Van Voorst. 


THE Russian. journalistic news is as under :—The well- 
known Tiflis Obzer, which has earned for itself such notoriety 
in consequence of M. Nicoladze’s contest with the Censor, 


-will reappear next month. This is an encouragement for the 


Caucasian press, which at’ present is in a very bad condition. 
The 7s Vestnik has long since lost its original enterprise, 
and become a dull second-rate print. The Armenian journal, 


Mshak, publishes scarcely any news at all ; the Droeba has 


given up all original intelligence and correspondence ; the 
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Caucasian Selskaia Gazette has ceased to exist; and the 
educational monthly magazine, /veria, has lost-its indepen- — 
dence, and become a quarterly literary supplement to. the — 
Droeba. The Warsaw daily (Varshavsky Dnevnik) has — 
passed from the hands of M. Berg into those of Prince © 
Galitzin, who has greatly improved it. The Vice-Governor 
of the Province of Tver, State Councillor Kojookoff, has been — 
raised to the rank of Privy Councillor, and:appointed Pre- 
sident of the Censor Committee at Moscow. The Rooski Mir 
has appeared afresh after a long suspension, | All the Rus- 
sian correspondents attached to the Akhal Tekke expedition 
have returned home. The new commander of the expedition 
against the Turcomans has an antipathy to newspaper.cor: 
respondents. An appeal has been lodged at Moscow by 
M. Alexandrovsky, editor of the Rooski Gazette, who was 
recently sentenced to fourteen days’ arrest for inserting an — 
advertisement relating to Mothe’s Pills, which had not been — 
previously examined and passed by the Medical Department 
of the Ministry of the Interior. 


Mr. BOUBNOFF,t he Mos¢ow millionaire, who owns all 
Verestchagrune’s paintings of Central Asian life, has entered 
into negotiations with the Russian artist for the purchase of — 
the entire collection of the scenes of the Turkish war ex- 
hibited in London a short time ago, and at present located in 
Paris. 


THE edition of the “Captive of Plautus,” by Mr. E. A. 
Sonnenschein, M.A., Assistant Professor of Humanities in the 
University of Glasgow, announced as in preparation some 
months ago, will be ready next week. It will contain a revised 
text and complete collation of the Vatican and British 
Museum MSS., and an appendix containing a large number 
of emendations of Bentley upon the whole of Plautus existing 
in MSS. in the British Museum, and now published for the 
first time. The work will be published by Messrs. W. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Allen. 


PROFESSOR ROBERTSON SMITH is stating his experiences — 
of Egypt in the form of letters to the Scotsman newspaper. 
It is reported that he will subsequently republish them as a — 
small volume. : 


A SHORT life of the poet Burns by Mr. Nicho', Professor 
of Belles Lettres in the University of Glasgow, will soon be — 
given to the public. It may be anticipated that it will be an 
extension of his article on the same subject in the latest 
edition of the “ Encyclopzdia Britannica.” 


A CHEAP edition of the first volume of Mdme. de 
Rémusat’s “ Memoirs,” translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey — 
and John Lillie, has just been published by Messrs. D. 
Appleton and Co., New York.” 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Ancketill, W. R.—Dowdenham. A Tale of High Life in the Present Period. 
Marcus Ward and Co. 

Audley-Bowes.—Keramic Art in Japan. Part VII. Henry Sotheran and Co. 

Burke. Sir Bernard, C.B., LL.D.—Peerage and Baronetage. 4and Edition. 
Harrison, 59. Pall Mall. 

Carpenter, J. Estlin, M.A.—The Life and Work of Mary Carpenter. Mac- 
millan and Co. : 

Fane, Violet.—Collected Verses. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

ee J.— Guzman the Good. A Tragedy. 2nd Edition. Chapman and 


Gray, Mrs —Fourteen Months in Canton. Illustrated. Macmillan and Co. 
Hailiwell-Phillipps, J. O.. F.R.S.— Memoranda on the Tragedy of ** Hamlet.” 
Priated by James Evan Adlard. 
Hardy, Iza Duffus,— Friend and Lover. 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
Hibbard, Shirley,—The Garden Oracle. Gardener's Maszazine Office. ce 
Hope, Lady.— Gathered Clusters from Scripture Pages. Edinburgh, Macniven 
and Wa 
Hughes, Thomas, Q.C.—The Manliness of Christ. Macmillan and Co. + 
anges dee, Bhs + erage Light and Stars. A Book of Verse. rcys 
ar 0. 
L'Art., No. 261, 28 Décembre, 1879.—No. 262, 4 Janvier, 1880. A. Ballue, 
diteur. 134, New Bond Stree. — "4 
Lonsdale, Margaret.—Sister Dora, A Biography. C. Kegan PaulandCo. . 
Methodism in 18 Haughton and Uo. 5 
Paton, Allan Park.—The Wimer’s Tale. With Introduction. Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. : eke 
Paull, M.A.—Summer- House Stories. Ward, Lock, and Co. ee 
Pereren, Henry.— Casar. A Dramatic Study. Philadelphia, H. Petersonand 


Pfeiffer, Emily.—Sonnets and New Edition. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
Pollock, Walter Herries, and y Pollock.--Amateur Theatricals. (Art ab 
Home Serics.) Macmillan and Co. 3 
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Ray, C.—Aground in the Shallows. 2 vols. Remington and Co. 
Reade, Mrs ‘Compton, —The Brown Hand and Bean’ <seks, Chensen 


Scott, Lucy.—Brother and Sister. 2 vols. Macmillan and Co. 

Tale: from Blackwood. New Series, No. 21. 

The Child’s Own Book of Poetry. Ward, Lock, and Co. 

Treatise on the Coins of the Realm in a Letter to the King by Charles, rst Earl 
of Liverpool. Effingham.Wilson, Royal ea 

Yonge, Charlotte M.—Bye-Words. A Collection of Tales. Macmillan and Co. 


THE EXAMINER. 
NOTICE. 


Portraits of EMINENT LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
MEN are now published weekly in the EXAMINER, on tinted 
paper, and are accompanied by full BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
NOTICES. 


The following Portraits have already appeared, and the 
papers containing them will be forwarded on receipt of 
seventy-two stamps :— 


1. Professor DARWIN. 8. Mr. ROBERT BROWNING, 
2. ALFRED TENNYSON. 


3. THOMAS CARLYLE, VAUGHAN, D.D. 
4- Protessor RUSKIN. 10 MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., 
5. Professor TYNDALL. D.C.L., LL D 


rt. Professor HUXLEY. 
12. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Special India proofs before letters can be obtained on 
application at the office. rice 10s. 6d. each, induding 
notice. 

The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 28s. 6d.; six months, 145s. 3d.; 
months, 7s. 2d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. to 
be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


The EXAMINER Advertisement charges are as follows :— 


Bach page 1.0.04. 49 0 o| Page facing matter £9 0 © 
Inside Page......++ 80 o| Half puge ......... 400 
Quarter page...... 200| fer inch singk cl. 08 © 


Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 


Any difficulty in obtaining the EXAMINER Should be at 
once reported, with particulars to the MANAGER. 


The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 

Newsagents willing to exhibit a Flate of “Tue 
EXAMINER,” can be supplicd with a frame made for that 
purpose, on application to the Office, 136, Strand, W.C, 


Winter Exhibition. 
THE 


THE 
arosvexon |S9ROSVENOR GALLERY, 
OPEN DAILY, 


From ro till 6. 
Admission, One Shilling. 
Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


Gatierigs LiGutep aT Dusk. 











GALLERY, 


Now Ready, demy 8vo, over 100 pages, 1s. 6d., 
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TO CAST LIGHT ON THE FOOT-PRINTS 
OF ISRAEL. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Plymouth: J. SELLICK, 51, Bedford Street. 


“MONEY. 


By JAMES PLATT, author of “ Business” and “ Morality.” 
First Edition (rst, end, 3rd, 4th, and sth Thousand), 
Just published, crown 8vo, 208 — 2 limp, price ONE SHILLING,. 








CONTENTS. 

Preface—Money—The Origin cf Money—What is Money ?—Currency—Gold 
Money-— Silver Money—B, Notes—Cheques—Biils of Eachonne~ teak 
Sha: es—Bankine— t. xchange—Interest— Wealth—Capital—Panics —Ludivi- 
dual Success— National Prosperity—Concluding Remarks, 

“Money,” page 18> :—“* Government Offices must cease to be a sinecure ; 
the nation must learn the lesson taught by its servants. We must hoe aie 
for our money.” 

Mr. Piatt, 77, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.. will send copy of 
“* Money,” * Business,” or “* Mcrality,” post free, for One Shilling. 


F. & C. OSLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall Lighis. 
Table Glass of all Kinds, Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Mintons and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manofactory and Show Rooms, Broad St 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford 8t., W. 


BILIN WATER.— Delicious and Beneficial —BILIN 
ASTILS, for indi b 
Lancet and the leading Physicians. helio ee 
Testimonial from his Serene Highness the Duxe or Técx. 
, **White Lodge Rich d Park. Dee, 6, . 

“ Sir,—I am desired by his Serene Highness the Duke ‘of Teck... that as 
opportunities offer he will not fail to recomnend your house, being thoroughly 
satisfied with the excellence of the Bilin Water and tre Biin Digestive Pastils, 
on &c., " “Ricuarp J. G. Faessorn.” 

rices; 100 Pints, 40s. ; 50 Quarts, 25s. Pastils in xs, and as. boxes.— Bilin 
Water Depot, 27, King Street, Cheapside. 
Retail of all Chem'sts. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. a 


IncorPoRATED BY ROvAL CHARTER AND ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


* FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
POLICIES FALLING DUE at CHRISTMAS should be RENEWED 
within fifteen days from the 25th instant. 
Receipts may be had of the various Agencies and Branches, and at the Head 


ce, 
LONDON, 61, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
West-enp Orrice, 8, WATERLUU PLACE, S.W. 
December, 1879. 














HARRON'S 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, tos. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON. the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. Bags offered elsewhere as the  Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
imitations. Illustrated List of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
for traveliing, post free. 
320, HIGH HOLBOBW, next Southampton Buildings. 


THE SCOTTISH — 
WIDOWS’ FUND 


Mutual Life Assurance Society. | 


ESTABLISHED 1515. 
c a é, 
PRESIDENT. 
His Grace Tue Duke or Richmonp anv Gordon, K.G., D.C.L. (Oxon.) 
E-PRESIDENTS.—The Hon. Lorp Deas ; The Right Hon. Tus Eart oF 
bia HappincTow ; The Right Hon. Tus Ear. or Rossssry; The Most 
Hon. Tue Marquis oF TWEEDDALE. 





Assurance Fund . £ 7,000,000. 
Annual Revenue . £880,000. 
Claims Paid . . £11,000,000. 
Profit Divided . £5,500,000. 


1880 is the Bonus Year. 


Entrants before 31st December will participate in the 
SEVEN YEARS’ PROFIT. 


HEAD OFFICE: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 


LONDON OFFICE: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. . 
West End Agency—49 PALL MALL. 
at Park Row. 


Dublin . . 41 WESTMORELAND St. Leeds .. 

Glasgow . 114 West Georce St. Bristol . . 22 Co..eos Green. 

Manchester ALBERT SQUARE. Belfast . 2 Hicu Sreeert. 

Liverpool . 48 CastLe Street. | Newcast’e Graincer St. West. 
Dundee. . 9 PANmMuRE Street. 


Birmingham 12 Bennett's Hitt. 
. Norwich, 48 St. Gives’ Cuurcu Prain, : 


. ‘es in all the important towns of the three Ki ingdoms. . 
o. SRE SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
Epinsurcu, December 1879. Aw H. TURNBULL, Secretary. 


‘opies annual R. ith Accounts, P: ‘uses, and Forms of 
_ us of the last Aebained on application at nap of the Society's Offices or 
Agencies. 
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GEWING 
MACHINES 


GINGER's 
EWING 
MACHINES 

SINGER'S 
EWING 
MACHINES 


INGER’S 
GEWING 
M 4AcHINEs 
INGER’S 
SG EWING 
MACHINES 
SINGER'S 
EWING 
M AcHINES 


SX GER’S 
EWING 
M ACHINES 
Saaweane 
Gurns 
M ACHINES 
INGER’S 
GEwins 
M ACHINES 
S's’ GER’S 
EWING 
M ACHINES 


GINGER'S 
EWING 
MACHINEs 

GINcER's 
SEWING 
M ACHINES 
G1 NGER's 
SEWING 
MACcHINEs 
SG iNGER’s 
GEWING 


M ACHINES 


ARE PREFERRED because 
they are the cheapest and best. 
Price from £4 4s. 
For Cash £4. 


ARE PREFERRED because 
those unable to pay Cash can acquire 
_them on Hire at 2s. Gd. p:r week, 
without addition to the price. 


ARE PREFERRED by the 
Tailors, Dress and Mantle Makers, 
Corset, Stay and Skirt Makers, Shirt 
and Collar Makers. 


ARE PREFERRED by the 
Hat and Cap Makers, Shoe Makers 
and Boot Repairers, and Saddlers. 


ARE PREFERRED by the 
Upholsterers, Umbrella and Parasel 
Makers, Sail and Tent Makers, and by 
all who have Sewing to do. 


ARE PREFERRED because 
they are the most complete in valuable 
improvements, and the easy terms of 
payment bring them within the reach of 
the poorest seamstress. 


ARE PREFERRED because 
of their high repute and constantly 
increasing sale. 

In 1878 the Sales were 356,432 
Machines. 


ARE PREFERRED because 
they execute perfect work, with uniform 
facility, upon the heaviest Cloth or the 
finest Muslin. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 
After being engaged in litigation for nine 
years, Tue Sinctr MANvurACTURING 
ComPaANny, ina Chancery suit recently heard 
before Vice-Chancellor, Sir JAMES 
Bacon, 


HAVE ESTABLISHED 
their exclusive right to the use of the 
name “‘Sincer” as applied to Sewing 
Machines, 


THE PUBLIC are cautioned 
that “Sincer” or “ Sincer’s " Sewing 
Machines are only made by Tue SINGER 

_ Manuracturing Company, 


WHO KEEP THEM ON SALE AT 


their offices in all the Towns of the United 
Kingdom. 


BEWARE OF PERSONS 
who, having no good trade repute of their 
own, USE OUR NAME Sixcar to palm 
off counterfeit Machines of inferior con- 
struction and manufacture. 


Every ‘‘SINGER” MACHINE 
has the Company’s name printed upon the 


top of the Arm, and impressed upon the 
Brass Trade-Mark Plate. 


TO AVOID DECEPTION 
buy only at the Offices of Tue Sincer 
Manvuracturinc Company (formerly I. 
Singer and Co.) 





Curer Countinc House in Evrope— 


39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
And 287 other Branch Offices ir. the United Kingdom. 


Coe ley Great Marieorovon Staeer, 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and’ BARONETAGE for 1880, _ 
erorteh bp tha Hosier. opie Ration, Stsh he Arts” beeeaiele 
Hogsaved.. sce. 64, boand, nik sdghe. 

doctsaed qreabase 26 tha Pectegs of toe Toes Rigaens a Winer | 

day. It is a most use‘ul publication.”— 7 imes. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH DISTINGUISHED 
PERSONS during the SECOND EMPIRE from 1840 to 1863. By the 
late NASSAU W. SENIOR. Edited by his daughter, M. C. M. Simpson. 
2 vols., 305. [Yust Ready. 





THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
FRIEND AND LOVER. By Iza Durrus Harpy, 


author of “ Grencairn,” &c. 3 vols. 
THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND. By 
Mrs. OxieHant, Author of ‘‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This book is a delightful one--fresh, interesting, and well written, It 
deserves to take rank among the best works of the author.” — A2aminer. 
THROUGH THE STORM. By Cuartes Quentin. 
“ A decidedly interesting tale.”—A theneum. 


LITTLE MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author. of 


“Sr. Orave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


“The author has succeeded in this charming tale in maintaining her popw- 
larity. She has drawn, in the heroine, a delightful character.’”’—Pos?. 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author of 


**Joun Havirax, GENTLEMAN.” SscOND EpITION. 3 A 


IN THE SWEET SPRING-TIME. By Mrs. 
MACQUOID, Author of ‘‘ Patty,” “Diane,” &c. 3 vol« 
[Next Week. 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National Institution for 
Diseases of the Skin. 
Eighth Edition, post-free thirty-two stamps. 
RUPTIONS; their Rational Treatment. 
London: G. Hitt, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 


HE VOICE AND PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
The Rev. J. P. SANDLANDS, M.A., GIVES LESSONS in the 
soe on oe original and successful plan at his Residence, Brigstock Vicarage, 
Waeaetee and terms on application. 
** The Voice and Public Speaking,” 3s. 6d., post free from the Author. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


2s, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER'S : 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 
Contains Latest Purchases of Rare, Earty Print ‘nr. anp Curtous Works, 
Lisrary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and MisceELLaNnzovus Books. 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. €d., 


SPORTING SKETCHES. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
By ‘“‘BAGATELLE.” 


lendon: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 
SPORTING GAZETTE AND 
AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 


WITH THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 
SPORTING GAZETTE AND . 
AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 


Of to-day, Jan. 3, is presented a Portrait in Colours of 
MR. TATTERSALL, 
Founder of Tattersall’s in 1766. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


SPORTING GAZETTE AND 
AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


Contains this Week ; 

Racing and Stud Articles—Hunting Appointments—Special Hunting Notes 
and News—“ Men we meet inthe Hunting Field’”’—Latest Coursing Intelli- 
gence—Agricultural Articles and Intelligence—Farming Notes—The Markets— 
Country % otes— Cricket, Athletics, Footba'l, and Rowing—At the Theatres— 
Tattersall’s Monday Catalogue—The Man About Town. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 
SPORTING GAZETTE AND 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


Price Sixpence. Orrice—135, STRAND. 
To be had through all Booksellers and Newsagents, 































































Jan. 3, 1880. 
THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 








THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


Shakespeare’s Comedy, ha been received with the utmost enthusiasm, will 
be repeated every evening nity Sed until further notice. 


SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING. PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 


MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
EVERY SATURDAY, at 2 o’Clock, until futher notice. 


Box Office open daily from 1o to 5 under the direction of Mr. Joseph Hurst, 
where seats can be booked six weeks in advance. 


NEW SADLER'’S WELLS. 


Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. BATEMAN, 


EW SADLER’S WELLS.—TO-NIGHT, at 7.30. 
THE FORTY THIEVES.—7imes: ‘The afternoon performance 
gave great delight to a large juvenile audience. The strength and efficiency of 
the orchestra entitle it to a special word of praise.’’ Standard: ‘“‘ Under the 
management of Mrs. Bateman the Christmas entertainment has been put on the 
stage with an amount of enterprise which reminds old playgoers of the lessee- 
ship of the late Mr, Phelps, as scenery, costumes, machinery, properties, and 
effects leave nothing to be desired.” Chronicle: A pantomime that sses 
the inestimable quality of gocd, henest fun.” Echo: “ The transformation 
scene, by Thos. W. Hall, is a chef d'ceuvre of the painter’s skill and the 
machinists’ invention” ra: “The music. principally original, by F. 
Stanislaus, whose opera ‘The Lancashire Witches,’ recently met so favourable 
a reception in Manchester, is considerably above the average, some of the airs 
being worthy of opera bouffe.” The Telegraph: *‘ There is not a dull moment 
in this pantomime. Little Nellie is certainly one of the most remarkable 
child actresses now upon the stage, and her performance ought to make the 
fortune of the pantomime at New Sadler’s Wells.”’ 


ORNING PERFORMANCES, FORTY 


’ THIEVES, at 2 p.m., EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY. 
Children half-price. Prices from 7s. 6d. to 6d. Doors open at seven. Coartnges 
at 10.45. No fees of any sort. 


THE LIVERPOOL, LONDON, AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, Dale Street, Liverpool ; Cornhill & Charing Cross, London, 


FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 

The report and accounts for the year 1878 showed the net yearly 
ND. . ace Da eae OMT wee ine: ae soe een 1,508,070 
The capital (paid up) eee ore eee soe eee eee oe eee 245,640 
neral :eserve and fire re-insurance fund ... she ove +++ 1,300,000 

The life department funds were increased during 1878 by eo oe =—- 086,745 
And now amountto ... eee see vee eee soe eee soe 3,912,712 

The report further showed that the New Life Participating Class had be 

very successful, enabling the Company to declare the high reversionary hans 
of 358. per cent, per annum on the policies in that class during the 
quinquennium. 


All descriptions of Fire Assuances effected upon favourable terms. 
Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at CHRISTMAS should be Paid within 
Fifteen Days therefrom. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Head Office:—No. 7, Royal Exchange, London, E.C. 


West Enp AGENTS. 
Messrr. GRINDLAY and CO., 55, Parliament Street, S.W. 














Governor.—MARK WILKS COLLET, E:q. 
Sus-Governor.—GEQRGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq. 
Deruty-Governor.—LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 


DIRECTORS, 


A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Robert Henderson, Esq. 


H. Gough Arbuthnot, E<q. 
Robert Burn Blyth, Esq. 


William T. Brand, Esq. Lovis Huth, Esq 

Edward Budd, Esq. Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
Major-General H. P. Burn. Charles Lyall, Esq. 
George W. Campbell. Esq. Greville H. Palmer, Esq. 


George B. Dewhurst, Exq. Capt. R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
Robert B. Dobree, E:q, William Resale, ban 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. P. F: Robertson, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. Robert Ryrie, ~ 
Henry Goschen, Esq. David P. Sellar, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. Col. Leopold Seymour. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the fifteen days of 
grace allowed for renewal of Christmas Policies will expire 
on Oth January. 


The Directors invite application for Agencies for the Fire and Life Depart- 
ments. 
_ Prospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 
information can be had on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803). 
x, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,0ce. 
Tnsurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate rates 
of premium. 
ompt and liberal settlement of claims. 
POLICIES faliing due at Christmas should be RENEWED before the 


gth of January, or the same will become void. 
£. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
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| SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


| GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE WHO HAVE 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARATIONS 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
z te most Solves ont < Cheapest Soe in ee World. 
arranted from urious ingredients. 
: d pure he ndaga 
Enriches Hot a. ae eS &c. 
Delicious to Steaks. Fish, 
Apates Ga fia eae dolleate pemen 
. 
Makes Cold Meat a Luxury. 
A great addition to Cheese. 
Every dish Oieeecoi le it idtiuen 
Suitable to the Invalid’s of Broth. 
Epicures ee it the best Sa 
uce. 
Zones wo 6s tion. OF ee oe tee 
a ma rr and enterprise. 


wo of bottles sold daily. 
Krown all over the world. 
Beware of Colourable Imitations. 


CAUTION.—On each Label is our Trapt Marx, Wil'ow Pattern Plate, and 
name, GoopaLt, Bacxnoust, and Co. No other is genuine. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

‘This Cheap and Excellent sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and 
the daintiest dishes most delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs 
have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that 
neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering. and that its invigorsti 
zest by no means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added. 
Em ed either ‘‘au naturel” as a fi'lip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, 
or used in combination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
— apes se get he os 

e only cheap and good sauce.—Sold Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, 
&c., in bottles, 6d., 1s., and as. each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONTAL. 
4, Wimbourne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18, 187s. 
Gentlemen,—I hove not the pleasure of knowing you~never met you—never 
saw you—but still for a great lenath of time my sideboard has never lacked 
your celebrated ‘‘ Yorkshire Relish,” and it gives me very great pleasure to 
forward this. testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your 


My sedentary habits as a writer for the magarines, &c., very often made me 
exceedingly peevish with my meals, but still no matter what I have, your 
‘* Yorkshire Relish” always brings meto. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches, sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and 
with soup it is charming. And sometimes when the press is =. for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll steeped in it ; so that in 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that which I 
find so goed, so useful, and so cheap. If it is likely to be productive of good, 
you are quite at liberty to publish this —Yours truly, 

The Author of “* Grace Darling,” “ ee ay “ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter, Ce 














CODALL'S AKING Lata’ ao sd 
Unrivalled for and purity, ; 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 
se from ae ingredients. 


Dispenses with brewer's veast. 
The best in the world. Defies comparison. 
So aaa 
to ouse 
inestimable boon to Socteee: Makes delicious ookdtans without eggs, aay 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial will convince 


h sceptical of its superiori others. 
, Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, cad Chemie &c., in 1d. packets, 6d. 28., 28, 


and ti 
* prepared by GOODALL, BACKMOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S Vee WINE, oe 
Highly recommended most eminent physicians, and acknowledged 
om the best and cheapest tonic yet a ooo the whole —— 
stimulates ite. Is invaluable igestion, nervousness, gout, 
Seicuaae &e. gF oag me od an invaluable and able stomachic to all 
suffering from general debility and loss of appetite. e hest restorative for the 
weak, young, or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate children. and is 
ecpecially suited as a vehicle for the administration of cod-liver ci', where the com- 
bined effects of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine glass 
full twice or thrice a day will be found both grateful and ous in all cases in 
which .— tonic is meee far superior —aenr ae ol ore beers 
—Sold by Chemists, Grocers. &c., at 1s., 1s. 15¢d., 25., a be bottle. 
Be nemitty GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO.. Leeds. 
TT Bien AL from Miss Emity FAITHFULL. 
Victoria Press, 85, Praed Street, London, W., Aug. 29, 1874. 
Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, tam only too glad to 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and preventive, which is 
better than cure.—VYours truly, Emitvy FarruFu.. 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 





OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 2 


(OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
A Delicious to everything. 


WODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, ; 
for making delicious custards without eges, in less time.and at half the 
rice. Unequalled for the purposes intended. Wil! give the utmost satisfaction 
if the instructions given are implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recommend it to house’ eepers pmety 
as a useful agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it a trial,— 
Sold in boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian Warchouseren, &c. 


Prepared b GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 
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BRAND AND CO.’S 
CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA. 
ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Sotx Appress — No, 11, Litrte STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


WORDSWORTH’S “COCA” LEAF 


(REGISTERED), 
or, Chemical Food of Health. 


7 -failing and specific Remedy for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Debility, 
Seneey Pemaiies, and Sleeplessness, affords Immediate Relief, and = 
most cases effects a permanent Cure. 


Sold only in bottles, 23. 9d., §s., 11s., and 21s. Of 


H. WORDSWORTH & COQ., Homeepathic Chemists, 
6, Sloane Street, London. 


Patentees of the New “Washable” Respirator, 7s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. each, 
EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 


Correspondence. Particulars Post Free of Mr. STOKES, Royal 

olytechnic, oo. Repent Street, London, W. Class on TUESDAY, and 

8.30. ‘*Stokes on Memory,” by return of post, 14 stamps; Memory lobe, 
14 stamps. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO SILVER PLATE. 


Oxrorp Street W. Mansion Hovss Buitprncs, E.C., Lonpon, 


'ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. -_ 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 
Scientific inion given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 

ALUE. — BRYCE- RIGHT, Mineralogist, go, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 














HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London, Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements, 


Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFTELD, Secretary. 





NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1797. 
Heap Orrice—-SURREY STREET, NORWICH. 
Lonpon Orrice—s0, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Amount Insured «6 os. nee tee tee . £185.000,000 


Claims Paid ere eee oe eee cee eee £3,611,000 
C. E, BIGNOLD, Secretary. 
Norwicn, Dec. asth, 1879. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Parsip—ent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
26. Fi'teen aienane are allowed to Country and ten to Town Members, 
ding Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. P, ospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








meh Se BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
Genene. Savane ee opened am povane - introduced, and 

rterest a on the minimum monthly balances. No mad 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit ano Circular Notes — Tihahes 

¢ Bank undertakes the custody ef Securities of Customers, and the 

Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thercon. 

Office Hours from 1o till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from ro to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p m. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ORATIONES CREWEIANZA., 


The LATIN SPEECHES of the Rev. R. MICHELL. D D., late Public 
Orator in the University of Oxford, 1849— +876. 


Edited, with Copious Notes in English, by his Son, E, B. Micuaut, M.A., 
Barrister-at-law. 12s. 








PARKER and SONS, London and Oxford. 


HYDROPATHY IN SOUTH DEVON. 


Jan. 3, 1880. 
GRATEFUL—COMFPORTING. 


EPPS'S... 


_..... (BREAKFAST) 
32:0:COA- 


JAMES EPPS AND CO.,, 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 






BISHOPS-TEIGNTON, 
“ The Madeira of England.” 


A beautiful Winter Residence, about two miles from the coast. 

Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and other Baths, under Medical supervision. — 
For terms and references apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 

A Book worth Reading. *“‘HOW TO REGAIN HEALTH, AND LIVE 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS.” By One Who Lid It. 

To be obtained of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London; or of C. F. 
CARPENTER, “ Health Resort,” Bishops-Teighton, South Devon. 


a eee, ee ea Ne eth ete De 
SMEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Resident Physician—W. B. EUNTER, M.D., &c. 


As a WINTER RESIDENCE this place is admirably adapted for Invalids, 

Sufferers from Chest and Digestive Disorders and Rheumatism, 

arm and well ventilated public rooms, bedrooms, and corridors. Covered 

balconies, permitting open air exercise in all weathers. A specially ventilated 

Turkish Bath has been added, and the Bath-Houses have been thoroughly ~ 

reconstructed, with all modern Improvements. A large Billiard with 
two tables. Numbers during the Winter Months average from 120 to 150. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 








F ry’s 

FRyY’Ss CARACAS COCOA. 
Cocoa. A Choice Prepared Cocos. 

“A most delicious and valuahe article.”— Standard. 
GUARANTEED PURE. 

F ry’s rae 

Fry’s COCOA EXTRACT. 

Pure Cocoa only. 

Cocoa. The Superflucus Oil Extracted. 


J. S&S FRY and SONS. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (Gmmediately 
opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873 ; 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
“* Jan. 27, 1877. 
santice Geaplayed tate Summrecsion of wy) Ancitciel Tey coke Seater ta 
attention in the construction my Art 
mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad toh ar that you Save cinaiuel 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent to protect wat I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services yee are at liberty 
to use my name, “S G HUICHdINS, 
“* By Appoiatment Su: geon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 





: Per Ream. s. 2. 

Fine Cream Laid Note .. Ba in in os -. from 20 
Superfine Cream Laid Note _.. +e es oe oe e 3 O 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border .. - aa 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” .. rm os i <6 ee o 2 6 
Commercial Note Papers be +» 4%, 5S, and 6 6 

F p Papers, blue or cream tos. 6d., ras. 6d., and 14 6 


The Vellum Wove “Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d per roco, 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 
Dies, sunk by the best artists m the trade, at about half the prices charged by 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free, 


SI 
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HENRY A. IVORY CO. 


CITY WAREROOM. 


28, Holborn Viaduct. 
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Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {°%22,2n4, Harmonium on one 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,—{°itret lostrament can be played 


separately or in combination. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— fAdmirably adapted for Church or 


Drawing-room. 


oe Orchestral lron F rame. Piaho.—  pgeconw and most simple in me- 


STEAM FACTORY, 
WOOD GREEN, N. 





OLLOWAY’S' PILLS.—In | general debility, 
nervous tremor, and mental depression, these unrivalled Pi'ls have a 
marvellous effect. They have won the confidence of millions in all parts of the 
civilised world. Constitutions shaken by sensual excesses, or by residence 
in unwholesome climates, or by sedentary habits, are wonderful'y renovated by 
a course of this extraordinary medicine, which, powerful as is its action on the 
whole system, is pe fectly harmless to the tenderest frame. These Pills are 
composed of rare balsams, without the admixture of a grain of any mineral 
whatever, or of any other deleterious substance. They operate te. directly, 
erfully. and beneficially upon the whole mass of blood ; nor can we question 

e fact when we see indigestion cured, liver complaints arrested, the 
lanes brought into healthful p'ay, and every physical function renewed and 

strengthened by their agency. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


Is gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; nt cures the worst form 
complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
al impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 

HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES. also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 

TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists. and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


MESSRS. JAS. STERNE and CO. 


AVE now for INSPECTION and SALEa LARGE 
SUPPLY of every description of 


AMERICAN SOUPS, CONDIMENTS, & TOMATOS, 


In Tins, and invite large Consumers, Asylums, Hotel and Restaurant Keepers, 
to view the same, being prepared to enter into contracts with wholesale buyers 
on mcst favourable terms. 


- Private establishments can be suf plied at less than Co-operative charges. 
Price Lists forwarded on application to 83, Lower Thames Street. 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT’S 


KINGSTGCA- L07T108R. 
1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficcent,—1/6 


‘KINGSTON LOTION is the on!y producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LUTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 

ata ee being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


KINGSTON “LOTION i is invisible immediately upon nepiantien, and, unlike 
r preparaticns has not any unpleasant smel 
KINGSTON oT OLION forwarded to any address free ie observation for 





RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R.. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. 2 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 

ae OILS are the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 

rains, Flesh-rents, &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS -are sold in bottles at 2s., 38 6d., 5s 6d., and ros. 

RESO ee OILS are manufactured only by WwW. RW. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL 

RHEU MATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 
RHEU von = do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 


labour. 

_RHEU MAT ic on 3. are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than aoy other class of men. Ouls are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pairs which lo 
exposure to cold and wet produces. 


. Note the Addres—W, R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 


BLAIR’S GOUT. PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUOMATISM. 
T= excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 


These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain to 
“prevent the disease attacking any vital part.—Sold by all Chemists, at 
18. 134d. and a6. 9d. per box. 


Orchestral [ron Frame Piano.— 
Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. ' 





chanical arrangement. 


Supplies the great want of this 
musical age. 





TIC-SANO. 


TIC-SANO is the VEGETABLE REMEDY 
for NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM and GOUT, 
SCIATICA and GRAVEL, 
NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHES, 
TIC-SANO is the cure for RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, Govt, 


Sciatica, Gravet, Lumpaco, Sick and Nervous Heap- 
ACHB, as proved by numerous unsolicited testimoni 


is a vegetable remedy; can be taken by both ycung 
and old, and by fersons of the most delicate constitution without 
change ‘of diet. 


. the ORIGINAL s. Sppcseac for the above complain ts ; 
been tried and approved of by the Medical Profess 
ma has been spo spoken favourably of by the Public Press. 
TIC-SANO. . 
“*Undoubted remedy.” —Ciwil Service Gazette. 
“ A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.” —Morning Post. 
“A most wonderful and sure cure.”— Morning Adve tiser. 
y “* Thoroughly efficacious, and, what is more, harmless in its action.”—Comr? 


TIC-SANO Laersye the blood, strengthens the , ay and so 
ards off one-half the diseases the flesh is 
Beware of Imitations, and ASK for TIC-SANO. 


Prices, 2s. od., 48. 6d., and 11s. per bottle. Of all the principal Chemists. 


JOYCE AND CO., 25, OLD JEWRY, E.C., Sore Acxnrs, 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVFR, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(merves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting ane tonics Sa - 
nerve onset “that pervade the the d digestive 
without Sotenal — good vitalising 


r ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 


sooo all toneign, oes from the syst 
Medicinal, 1 Malarious, 
Bious, & t wil do for you what nothing els 
Think, too, how very inexpensive is 
Somebeda with most other treatments, As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Flaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


THE GREAT ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE. 
Have a Pure Body and Good Health by taking Dr. EVANS'S 


PURE VEGETABLE CARBON, 


NATURE’S GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Perfectly tasteless and void of smell, and can be taken by the most delicate, 


This is.a new and wonderful xs for Indigestion, Wind, Foul Breath, Head- 
ache, Bile, Acidity, Incipient Consumption, Eruptions ‘of the Skin, and all 
disorders that can emanate from Impure Blood. 

And is universally patronised by persons suffering from Constipation, and every 
complaint emennting So ae sluggish action of the internal organs. It has been 
found a w “for the inhabitants of South Africa, who, it is 
notorious, suffer from _— a plaints, and large quantities have 
been supplied for the African Army 


Sold by Chemists in 2s. 6d. lita Yeni cases; or post free of 
AMES GOODFELLOW and CO., 46 and 48, City Road, London, 
wheie also ehests for the Colonies can te d at a reduced rate. 


Sane a 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND 8SON’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS—Now Ready. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PRINCE 
METTERNICH. 


Edited by his Son, Prince METTERNICH. Translated 
by Rosina NAPIER. 
In 2 vole., demy 8vo, with Portrait and Facsimiles, 36s. 


THE LIFE: OF. LORD PALMERSTON. 
Bate priate HON. EVELYN ASHLEY,M.P. In 2 vols. crown 8vc, 12s, 
rontispiece to each volume. 


Vanity Fair. 
“A be a a truly British Minister in a convenient size, at a reasonable 
SRE: Score pee pains have Syne been taken to bring out an edition adapted to 
convenience 


PEN SKETCHES BY A VANISHED 

Being Selections from the Papers of the late MORTIWVER 

COLLINS. dited by TUM TAYLOR, and with Notes by FRANCES 
COLLINS. Two vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


World. 
Mortimer Collins at his best. Chatty, learned, breaking off into quotation 
ses ere, and other poet's verses, into odd bits of ‘animal and bird lore, into a 
of gossip about dioners, and churches, and inns, and classics! writers, 
ina igs a Two most agreeable volumes for a winter's fireside or a 


Graphic. 
“ Lovers of Mortimer Co'lins’ writings (and they are many) will have a rare 
so two volumes lovingly edited y Prof. Tom Taylor and Mrs. Mor- 
As you read it it is just like listening to a friend who has 
the the git of saying not one good thing now and then, but one at every pause or 
turn in the road 


A TRIP TO BOERLAND; 3 oF A Year’s 


SPORT, TRAVEL. AND GOLD-DIGGING IN THE TRANSVAAL 
AND u OLONY OF NATAL, By ROLAND J. ATCHERLEY. Demy 
vO, Os. 





Morning Post. 
“ Dr. Atcherley is to be ———— on the very interesting and unvarnished 
narrative which he has published, which is w sesiednbly one of the very best 
on a subject of vital interest that has hon aawentel for a long time. 


BY H.M. THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 


JOURNAL KEPT DURING A SECOND 
RIN EUROPE. By the SHAH of PERSIA, and rendered i 
h by General SCHINDLER and BARON LOUIS DE NORMAN, 


PRECIOUS STONES: itty witery ana Pee 


MYSTERY, By WILLIAM JONES, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
THE EDINBURGH EDITION OF 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


An oe —— oe mee p7Pss ye) 8vo, 6s, Pat a 32 Tl'ustra- 
tions ru a ennie ech, aud Du Maurier, s re-engraved 
for this Edition by George Peaison. ree 


The Times. 
“A series of humorous legerds, illustrated by three such men as Cruikshank, 
, and Tennicl —what can be more tempting ?” 


Examiner. 

“Abundant in humour, observation, fancy ; in extensive knowledge of books 
and men; in palpab'e hits of charater, exquisite grave irony, aud the most 
whimsical indulgence in point of epigram. We cannot open a page that is not 
sparkling with its wit and humour, that is not ringing with its strokes of 
@leasaniry and satire.” 


POPULAR NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


On January 7th will be published 


A PINK WEDDING. 


By R. MounTeNEy Jepuson, Author of “Tom Bul- 
lekeley of Lissington,” &c. In 3 vols., cr. 8vo. 


PROBATION. By the Author of ‘*The 


First Violin.” In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
BY THE AUTHOR OE “NELLIE’S MEMORIES.” 


HERIOT’S CHOICE. By the Author of 
™ Wooed and Married,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MISREPRESENTATION.” 
GALLED TO THE RESCUE. By Anna 
ky DRURY, Author of *‘ Furnished Apartments,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 


Whitehall Review. 
**One of the most striking novels we have read for many years.” 


SEBASTIAN STROME. By Julian 


HAWTHORNE, Author of “Garth,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisbers ia Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Printed for the Proprietor by RANKEN and CO., . Brg} A eesind> Mary-le-Strand ; and Published at 136, Strand, W.C., London, im the 
County Middlesex.—Saturpay, Jacuars 1880, 












: Postage free. 










MESSRS) W. SWAN 80 
NEW L ts’ tT 


GRIMM. JACOB). Teutonic hey 


STALLYBRASS iss vole. Vol fs ‘hoy cloth ext, ge 


ALPINE PLANTS. Paintedfrom Nature. 
Se ee alee ied 


per royal 16mo, extra half gilt top. 258+ Oar 
BAGATELLE, -__ Sporting: ‘Sketches _ at ‘ 
Crown Svo, cloth exira, 2s. 6d. } 

ih sheer capital Te boa. Myever prc or wenuome” “Cn 
iecular. * 

' “ When telling us anecdotes of his triends: tor il 4 
Sen er eterna Eee eng 


is simply irresistib'y comic.”—7he 
CAESAR. KAMPEN’S | Fifteen Maps 1 
coloured) i! ies C 4SAR’S GAELIC WAR, with 

y J. S. STALLYBRASS. royal, to, cloth, extra, 6s. 4 


ALICE, And Other Fairy Plays for Children, , 


g a dramatised version datnin Saceeiie ALIcE © 
iw WoDERLAND, and peas orn THE we, Loot Snowprop, Tue 
Baar Pane, apd rue, Pauncess uo, Neves danvonao : by KATE 
t y tes 
initials. By Mary SIBREE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


MUELLER’S Life of Field Marshal Count _ 
Molike. Edited by Capt. Hozier.. Portrait, post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
** Of absorbing interest to all.”—Z.raminer. 















































Full Lists of New Books issued and in preparation for © 
the coming season will be sent on application. 


— 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, Publishers, 
Paternoster 


Square, E. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For AgEUARY, 188~. Price as. 6d. j 
er By the Blake Hon Vi 

STRATFORD DE 


REDCLIFFE. 

Athletics in Public Schools. By. the Hon. Epwaro Lyrracron. 
Phaedra and Phédre. By Lionet Tennyson. 
Purchase in the By Joun Martineau. 
The Origin of Species and Genera. By Aceagp R. Wactace, 
Dr. Abbott and Queen Elizabeth. By Jamas SpeppinG. 
Old-Fashioned Gardening. By Mrs. Paut. 
The Criminal Code, ey 2879, By the Hon. Mr. Justice StTEeruen, 
oa M y W. H. Mactock. 

War Correspondence. By ARcHIB saLD. Forsas. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., London, 





Oa 15th JANUARY will be Published, 4 


A HISTORY 


cr 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 


BY 
JOHN HILL BURTON, D.GL., 
HIsSTORIOGRAPHER-ROYAL ¥CR SCOTLAND; 
Author of a “ History of Scotland,” &c. 


In Three Volumes octavo, 


a 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 








Mudie’s Library Catalogue. 


NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
CATALOGUE is now ready. Price Ona Suutine and Sixrence, 
ai ten Sean umn Cage ans ol eae 


Annual Clearance Cata eof S ee rawn for Sale, are also now 
teady for Delivery, hl will be for Sorter postage free on application. - 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited » | 
NEW OXFORD STREET. . 
City Office—e, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


— — 






